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The Textile Foundation 


ANY eyes have been on the Textile 
Alliance fund of $1,800,000. Many 
hands will be on it, if certain basic facts are 
not given due consideration. 
& 

First, the Merritt bill providing for the 
establishment of the Textile Foundation 
should be passed promptly by the Senate, 
unless there has developed an unprecedented 
wave of benevolence toward the Federal 
Treasury which cannot be resisted. ‘The ques- 
tion raised by Representative Huddleston, 
of the “propriety” of turning over the fund 
for expenditure on behalf of private industry 
is absurd. Such disposition was provided in 
the original arrangement between the State 
Department and the Alliance. 

Second, the fund should be kept intact. 
Its dissipation, by allotment to textile schools, 
governmental agencies and other research 
organizations, no matter how worthy indi- 
vidually, would defeat the purpose of the 
plan. 

Third, the fund should be devoted to 
fundamental technical, rather than economic, 
textile research. Ample provision for the 
latter has been made by the various branches 


of the industry through the establishment of 
well-organized and properly-financed insti- 
tutes. It is essential that investigation of the 
premises of manufacturing technique be 
developed coincidentally with the research 
along marketing lines. 

Fourth, individual agencies and associa- 
tions should subordinate personal jealousies 
to the good of the industry as a whole. It is 
to be taken for granted that a sound research 
program will benefit all factors, from the 
raw material producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It is also to be taken for granted that 
President Hoover will appoint as directors of 
the Textile Foundation men representative 
of these broad interests. Consequently, it is 
necessary for textile manufacturers to co- 
operate with the Foundation in a spirit of 
unity. 

¥ 

Finally, knowledge of the existence of this 
fund of less than $2,000,000 should not be 
used as a sedative. It represents merely a 
beginning—a nucleus for a continuing pro- 
gram which, if properly directed and sup- 
ported, will eliminate the term “backward” 
from future discussions of the textile industry. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


APRIL OPENS with more confidence expressed 
in cotton and wool goods circles despite fact that pres- 
ent volume of business is not large. Compared with 
January present situation shows improvement. Slow 
progress generally expected. . . Raw cotton at pres- 
ent uncertain with a slight bearish tinge... .. Raw 
silk weaker. Silk fabrics expected to improve from 
the week’s lull. 


Study Of New England . . . 


THE GENERAL condition of New England, 
its trend in recent years, and its place in national af- 
fairs are covered by “The Industrial Structure of New 
England” just made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Diversification is said to be the keynote in the 
general economic advance. . . The report indicates 
that many textile companies have made progress and 
points out that among a diversity of products New 
England supplies two-thirds of the nation’s woolen and 
worsted goods, and 37% of total national income in 
cotton goods based on value added by manufacture. 

. With 7% of the population, New England 
contributes 11% of the national income from manu- 
facturing and pays 12.5% of the wages. 


Georgia Cotton Convention .. . 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL convention of Cotton 
Manufacturers .\ssociation of Georgia was held April 3 
and 4 at Atlanta, Ga. The feature of the meeting was 
the luncheon Friday in honor of the charter members 
of the association. At the Thursday evening ses- 
sion round table discussions were held with Clifford 5 
Swift, president, presiding. Among the topics were: 
taxes and legislation, discussion led by Hatton Love- 
joy; cotton rules and contracts, led by H. G. Smith; 
traffic, led by Fuller Callaway, Jr.; 


workmen’s com- 

. The Fri- 
day morning gathering was addressed by M. L. Brit 
tain, president, Georgia School of Technology; Dr. Jefi 
Davis, president of the association, 1908-9; Judge Price 
Gilbert, of the Georgia Supreme Court: Robert F. 
Maddox, chairman of the board, \tlanta and Lowry 
National Bank. 


pensation, a general group discussion. 


Wool Consumption And Activity .. . 


DturRING FreBruaAry the quantity of wool 
entering into manufacture, reduced to grease equiv- 
alent, was 38,329,631 Ib., a total 5,000,000 Ib. below 
January and over 9,000,000 Ib. below February, 1929. 
Monthly averages for last 9 years was 45,996,000 Ib. 
ranging from 42,503,000 Ib. in 1926 to 54,163,000 in 
1922, according to reports received by Department of 
Comunerce. Machinery activity during February 
was on about the same plane as January with the excep- 
tion of narrow looms which were 10% lower. worsted 
spindles which gained 5%, and combs which jumped 
8%. In percentages of single shift capacity the 
figures for February, 1930, and February, 1929, were 
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respectively : wide looms, 52% and 68% ; narrow looms, 
41% and 59%; carpet looms, 51% and 67% ; woolen 
spindles, 62% and 82%; worsted spindles, 59% and 
69%, woolen cards, 64% and 85%; worsted combs, 
85% and 84%. 


Encourage Longer Staple .. . 


AFTER A conference with farmers of sur- 
rounding counties, official of Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. announced that mill would buy all cotton from 
farmers in that part of the State which met their re- 
quirements. Representative of extension service, Clem- 
son College, explained at meeting type of cotton 
that mill could utilize; of longer staple and better qual- 
ity than average yield in State. . . Company has 
previously purchased its supply of raw cotton in the 
Southwest. 


Sheets ... 


COMMITTEE on simplification of hospitatl 
and institutional cotton textiles unanimously recom- 
mended to Division of Simplified Practice, Dept. of 
Commerce, single standard of 108 in. torn length for 
sheets, to replace double standard of 99 in. and 108 in. 
originally adopted as result of studies started in 1927. 
Two-inch hems at top and bottom were also recom- 
mended. . . . . Canvass of manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers will take place, and if 80% indorse 
committee’s action recommendation will become effec- 
tive July 1. . . Credit The Cotton-Textile Institute 
with an assist. 


Complaint Alleges Price Agreement .. . 


TEXTILE BaG Manufacturers Association, of 
Detroit, has been granted until April 27 by Federal 
Trade Commission to answer charges of conspiracy to 
maintain prices on cotton bags for flour, meal, and 
feed. Complaint alleges that under agreement between 
members of association current wholesale price quota- 
tions are issued by a large factor with understanding 
that other manufacturers will maintain such prices un- 
til a new list is issued. Complaint states that 
practice has been in effect since August, 1925, and 
charges that since that time T. O. Doremus, secretary 
of the association, has called upon various manufac- 
turers to explain instances where they had not observed 
uniform prices and has urged them to maintain, and in 
some cases to advance, their prices to conform to 
printed list. 


Kendir .. . 


PROGRESS IS reported from Russia in the 
development of the Kendir fiber for spinning and weav- 
ing. The plant grows wild in the areas of southern 
Russia and steps are now being taken to cultivate this 
perennial of the family Apocynum. . . For many 
years attempts have been made to utilize the plant, but 
difficulty has been encountered in separating the fibers. 
During the last few years experiments have been car- 
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ried on by a special bureau and it is now predicted that 
woven cloth will appear on the market next year as a 
partial substitute for cotton. .. As usual many 
good properties are claimed for the fiber. 


Cotton-Textile Institute Gains .. . 


INCE THE last annual meeting of The Cot- 

Institute, on Oct. 20, a total of 51 mills 

ith ./,539 spindles have been added to the member- 
ship, according to George A. Sloan, president, who 
addressed a meeting of chambray, gingham, and denim 
manufacturers at Greensboro, N. C., April 1... .. 
The total number of spindles enrolled is now 17,274,640. 


Italian Rayon .. . 


THERE ARE reports that Premier Mussolini 
will not issue an order allowing the Italian rayon plants 
to curtail despite the fact that profits are said to be at 
the vanishing point. . . Effect on world market may 
be noticeable as Italy is the second largest producer in 
the world, present output being estimated at 70,000,- 
000 Ib. Domestic consumption accounts for only about 
one-third of the total, so the balance must be exported. 


Cotton Cloth Imports .. . 


For THE year 1929 imports of countable 
cotton cloths were 56,249,773 sq. yd. or 2,640,000 less 
than in 1928. .... About 11,450,000 sq.yd. of the 
cloth were made of yarns averaging finer than 101 in 
count. 


Mergers ... 


STOCKHOLDERS OF Lincoln Mfg. Co., Davis 
Mills, Pilgrim Mills, and Crescent unit of Merchants 
Mfg. Co., all of Fall River, Mass., will vote on recom- 
mendation of their respective directors that merger 
offer be accepted. About 400,000 spindles are involved. 
. . . Bancamerica-Blair Corp., of New York, is sup- 
porting merger and there are rumors of further 
developments. 


Effects Of Style... 


CONSERVATIVE TREND in woolen and worsted 
suitings has considerably decreased the demand for 
spun silk yarns to be used as decorative stripes in these 
fabrics. . . . . To help balance the scales, fashion has 
decreed that shantungs will be more popular than usual. 


Over the Top! 
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. . To throw further weight on the demand side of 
the scales, Spun Silk Research Committee is engaged 
in spirited promotion of “Sports Silk Week.” 


A.C.M.A. Convention... 


PLANS FoR the 34th annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, to be 
held at Pinehurst, N. C., May 6 and 7, are rapidly being 
formulated. . . The regular pre-convention meeting 
of the board of government will be held Monday, 
May 5. Tuesday, mill problems and discussion during 
the day will be followed by the annual banquet. Wed- 
nesday will be given over to the executive business 
session. The association has extended a cordiai 
invitation to all southern mill men 
whether they are members or not. 


regardless of 


February Wool Weaving . . . 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY of February statistics 
by the Wool Institute indicates that despite drastic cur- 
tailment reported there is still room for improving the 
balance of production to demand in wool weaving. 
.... As compared with January, surplus stocks were 
4.2% higher in men’s wear. The situation in the low- 
end group of men’s wear was particularly noticeable, 
stocks being up 9.7%. In women’s wear there is more 
encouragement, the woolens showing a decline of 4.2% 
in surplus stocks. 
stocks 1.4%. 


Entire women’s wear group increased 


March Cotton Finishing .. . 


A SEASONAL increase was noted during 
March in printing according to report of National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, but was 
offset by declines in the other groups. Based on per- 
centage of normal average capacity the figures for 
March and February were, respectively: prints, 91%- 
85% ; white and dyed combined, 59%-63% ; fast black, 
18%-23% ; logwood black, 47%-44%. . . With 
the exception of logwood black which remains fairly 
uniform, all figures are considerably below 1929. 


Clever Girl... 


FROM MATERIAL ordinarily used for cotton 
bed ticking, Miss Elaine Whitman, 15-year-old high 
school student, fashioned the ensemble which won first 
prize in the cotton dress contest conducted by Martel 
Mills, Inc., Batesburg, S. C. 


THE FACT THAT well over 50% of the industry has endorsed 
the recommendation of a uniform work-week in cotton mills as noted 
in the report submitted to Secretary of Commerce Lamont by Walker 


D. Hines and George A. Sloan, is most encouraging. 


The industry 


and the Institute are to be congratulated. 
However, the job is not done, and will not be done, until executives 
representing 80% of the equipment in all groups are behind the move- 


ment. 
most important. 


The first 50% may be the hardest, but the next 30% is the 


The industry has an opportunity to demonstrate convincingly its 
endorsement of practice as well as theory of cooperative effort. We 
hope and believe that such demonstration will be forthcoming 
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HEATING WATER 
For Process Work in Textile Mills 


By Charles L. Hubbard, M. E. 


HILE the quantity of hot water required in a 
textile mill for process work varies with the type 
of goods produced, in many plants it is a large 
amount and entails considerable expense. For example, 
to heat 1,000 gal. of water from 50° to 150° F. requires 
833,333 B.t.u.; this, under ordinary conditions, costs 
from 20 to 30c. Therefore, a mill needing 10,000 gal. 
per hour spends from $2 to $3 per hour, or $5,000 to 
$7,500 annually for this purpose. 


Many plants use 
much more than this. 


Whether exhaust or live steam 
is employed for the work. the actual cost per gal. is 
practically the same. That is, so much fuel is required 
eiven number of thermal units, regardless 
of whether they appear in live steam from the boilers. 
exhaust f 


to produce 


trom the engine or turbine, or in hot water 
which has served its purpose in process work and is to 
be turned into the sewer. 

In planning a system of 


industrial plant 
it hictt Peel iit, 


hot-water heating for an 
all sources of waste heat which may be 
this purpose should first be considered, and 
While the 
temperature whicl ay be obtained by tl se of exhaus 
t | Ire Which may be obtained by the use Of exhaust 
steam will 


utilized for 


these supplemented by live steam as needed. 


he sufficient for water heating, there are cer- 
tain cases where process steam at a higher temperature 
is required. When this demand is of any considerable 


amount it usually best to employ a back pressure tur- 


bine, exhausting at the necessary temperature and pres- 
sure. Lhe power thus obtained is used for relieving 
the main engine or turbine of a 

portion of its load, or for some 
special purpose according to local 
conditions In other cases it may 
be best to bleed this steam from 


the main turbine Power gener 


lowering the pressure of 


steam tor process work and heating 
is practically a by-product, and is 
produced at an extremely low cost. 

In most plants after the hot water 
has been used, it flows to the sewer 
and tresh water is heated to continue 
the process. Very often, waste-heat 

1 


exchangers can be installed, through 


which the hot impure water can 
flow, thereby continuously trans- deseribes 


ferring trom /5 to SOS of the 
contained heat to the fresh water. 
The saving effected by such equip 
ment will frequently yp: lor itself 


in a few months ; 
In computing the weight of steam heat from 
required for heating water it is cus- 


tomary to neglect the heat contained processes. 
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MR. HUBBARD here discusses the 
economy of using exhaust steam for 
heating water in textile ‘mills. 
various types of 
for heating large quantities of water 
and suggests the proper equipment 
layout to insure best results. He also 
explains methods whereby the waste 
Diesel engines may be 


utilized for heating water for textile 
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in the condensed steam and simply count on the latent 
heat given up in the process of condensation. 
The formula for making this computation is as follows: 


, Gx Bax TD : 
W = 83 x T , in which 


B 
W = weight in lb. of steam required. 
(7 = gal. of water heated. 
[ = rise in temperature of the water in deg. F. 
lL. = latent heat of the steam at the given pressure 


(970 for atmospheric pressure; 966 for 2 Ib. 
gage; and 960 for 5 lb. gage.) 


s 


For any other pressures than those given above, values 
of L can be taken from a steam table. 


Types of Heaters 


Water may be heated for industrial purposes by 
blowing live steam into it through a mixer of the general 
type shown in Fig. 1; by the use of steam coils placed 
in storage tanks; and in both direct and tubular heaters 
similar to those employed for feed water. 

The mixer may be used for heating small and mod- 
erate quantities of water in vats and tanks which are 
located in such places that they are not easily reached by 
the general hot-water supply system. A small steam pipe 
is easily carried to almost any point, and may be advisable 
in special cases. Such a device cannot be used with 
exhaust steam, as it requires a certain amount of pres- 
sure. lurthermore, exhaust steam often contains oil and 
for this reason, under ordinary con- 
ditions, it is not permissible to mix 
it with water which is to be used for 
process work. 


Fig.1. Mixer for 
heating water by 
blowing in steam 


Tubular Heaters 


In general it is best to employ 
a tubular heater for the utilization 
of exhaust steam, thus keeping it 
entirely separate from the water. 
In case of a turbine, where no oil 
is supposed to be present in the 
exhaust, an open heater of the 
direct type may be used. Any 
minute quantity of oil which might 

He . . ; ; 
find its way into the water can be 
removed by the filter which usually 
forms a part of a heater of this type. 
Ordinarily there is no particular 
advantage in using a direct heater 
for process work, and the tubular 
type is commonly employed for this 
purpose. In case the water contains 
the salts of calcium or magnesium, 
which are precipitated by heat, an 
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Fig. 9. 


V-Notch Meter Connected 
With a Closed Heater 


open heater will be more desirable. In this event, the 
steam should be passed through an efficient oil separator 
before admission to the heater, and the water should be 
filtered before using. When large quantities of water 
of this kind are to be treated, special equipment should 
be provided; the best type of heater to use would depend 
somewhat upon the nature of the work. 


Instantaneous Heaters 


Heaters are also classed as instantaneous and storage 
heaters. In the first of these the water is heated, as 
used, by passing it at a fairly high velocity through a 
water-tube, multi-pass heater of sufficient “capacity to 
supply the full amount of heat as needed. In other 
words, it is simply a highly efficient heater of large 
capacity. A device of this kind, with its connections 
and attachments, is shown in Fig. 2 


ms 


Storage Heaters 


In a storage heater a steam coil is placed in the tank, 
as shown in Fig. 3, and a large volume of water heated 
and stored for later use. This general principle is more 
commonly made use of in textile mills where exhaust 
steam is utilized, because the demand for hot water in 
process work is more or less intermittent, and the supply 
of exhaust practically constant. 

In the arrangement shown, the coil is kept filled with 
steam at all times and cold water is admitted auto- 
matically by means of a float valve as hot water is drawn 
off for use. An open tank of this type is necessarily 
placed in an elevated position, and is supplied with water 
either under city pressure or by means of a pump. This 
arrangement is well adapted to cases where water is 
heated either during the latter part of the day or during 
the might for use the next morning. In case a large 
part of the stored water is to be used during a short 
jeriod of time, it is necessary to reduce the cold supply 
until the hot water has been drawn off; otherwise, the 
incoming stream will cool the water in the tank to a point 
below that required for the purpose for which it is 
to be used. 

The more usual form of storage heater is commonly 
of the closed type with a metal shell, and is operated 
under city or pump pressure, so that it does not have to 
be located in an elevated position. In this heater the 
hot water can be drawn from the top and cold water 
may be admitted beneath the coil. By means of a detlec- 
tor, the water may be evenly diffused and so become 
heated without cooling the water in the upper part of 
the tank to any great extent. 


The steam coil is usually 
of the \ -type; 


it is attached to a special head and can 
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be easily removed from the tank for cleaning 
or repairs. A vertical tank, of the same general 
type, containing two independent coils, is shown 
in Fig. 4. Where it is desired to raise the water 
to a higher temperature than is possible with 
exhaust steam, two coils are used; one coil is 
supplied with exhaust and the other with live 
steam at a higher pressure. The exhaust-steam 
coil is kept in service continuously at its full capacity, 
while the live-steam coil is controlled thermostatically, 
only enough steam being admitted to bring the water up to 
the desired temperature. In Fig. 4, A indicates the 
exhaust-steam coil and B the live-steam coil. 


Size of Heater 


In the case of an instantaneous heater, the tube sur- 
face is computed in practically the same way as for a 





feed-water heater of the same type and capacity. The 
formula employed is 
s — W (1: — T)), in which 
~ e C (Ts — Ts) 
S = sq.ft. of tube surface. 
W = weight of water heated in lb. per hour. (This 


may be changed to gal. by dividing by 8.3.) 
= initial temperature of the water in deg. F. 
= final temperature of the water in deg. F. 
= temperature of the steam in deg. F. 
= average temperature of the water passing through 
7, 4%, 
? 


~ 


the heater 


a factor, which may be taken as 300 for a multi- 
flow heater, with the water passing through the 
tubes at a good velocity, either from a pump or 
under city pressure. When the water flows 
through the heater at a lower velocity, as by 
gravity, C may be taken as 250; when hot water 
is being drawn from the storage tank and make-up 
water is passing through the heater from the 
source of supply at an increased velocity, the value 
of C will run up to the higher figure of 300. 

In the case of horizontal steam coils placed in 
a storage tank, as in Fig. 3, the rate of heat trans- 
mission from the steam to the water will be re- 
duced—owing to the lower velocity of the water 
over the heating surface—and the value of the 
factor C will fall to about 200. 


In designing a water-heating plant for furnishing a 
given quantity of water, at a certain temperature, during 
a definite period, a combination heater is frequently 
favored. This permits 
a reduction in the sizes 







of both the storage 

tank and the heater inal 
below what would be al 
necessary if either — 


one of them were used 
alone. 

Suppose, for ex- 
ample, 15,000 gal. of 
water, at a tempera- 
ture of 150° F. were 
required during a 
three-hour period. To 
satisfy this condition 
either a 15,000-gal. 
storage tank or a 
heater capable of fur- 
nishing 5,000 gal. of 
water per hour would 


Hot water 


Cola-water main 


be needed. By em- — ae 
ploying a combination Fig. 10. Utilizing Waste 


Heat Froma Diesel 
Engine 


heater, however, the 


desired capacity may be 


Cold water 
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obtained with a 6,000-gal. storage tank in connection with 
a heater capable of furnishing 3,000 gal. per hour. In 
place of this arrangement a 9,000-gal. tank, and heater 
with a capacity of 2,000 gal. per hour may be used. 
Other combinations may, of course, be employed accord- 
ing to particular requirements. 

A typical layout for a combined tubular heater and 
storage tank is shown in Fig. 5. Cold water, at service 
pressure, is supplied through the heater, as indicated in 
the illustration ; when hot water is not being drawn from 


H the tank there is a local gravity circulation through the 
tank and heater. This tends to keep the temperature in 
} the tank at the desired maximum, and also to accumu- 
i late a supply of water in storage for future use. In this 
Hi case it will be noticed that the storage tank is placed at 


it 
5 oF 
‘4 
i] 
Ps 
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a sufficient height above the heater to produce the neces- 
sary circulation. When there is not sufficient head room 
for this, or, if it is desired to obtain a higher velocity 
of flow through the heater so as to increase its efficiency, 
a circulating pump may be used, as in Fig. 6. 


Layout of Equipment 


A typical layout of equipment for supplying hot water 
on a large scale in a textile mill is shown in Fig. 7. 
This arrangement consists of a closed heater, storage 
tank, circulating pump, and automatic mixing valve. 
The cold water enters either at the bottom of the storage 
tank or at the circulating pump and heater. 

When hot water is being used in the mill, the cold 
water enters at the circulating pump and goes directly 
to the heater, the latter acting on the instantaneous 
principle. At the other extreme is the condition where 
no hot water is being used. In this case local circula- 
tion takes place through the pump, heater, and storage 
tank—as indicated by the arrows—and the water reaches 
a temperature of approximately that of the steam sup- 
plied to the heater, or 200 to 210° F. 

The mixing valve in the hot-water supply pipe to the 
mill is controlled thermostatically, and mixes enough 
cold water with that drawn from the tank to give the 
temperature desired. 

Between these extremes is the condition where hot 
water is being stored and withdrawn from time to time 
. for employment as operating conditions may require. 
The arrangement 
shown in Fig. 8 is 
adapted particularly to 
dye-house conditions, 
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; 3 Motwveter te mill and recovers a con- 
{ = — | siderable quantity of 
| 1 ———4 heat from the hot 
; i ee waste. The storage 
3 tank, pump, and 


Storage tank 
: | heater operate on 


much the same prin- 
ciple as already de- 
scribed in connection 
with Fig. 7. In addi- 
tion to this equipment, 
there is a sump well 
and pump, a wooden 
tank of large capacity, 
and a heat exchanger 
nes —sho w n graphically 
e . at the left in the same 
: hig. 11. Heating Water to High drawing. 

3 Temperatures with Waste Heat In operation the hot 
from a Diesel Engine waste from the various 
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Fig. 13. Cross Section of Waste Heat Boilers 
for Diesel Engine 


processes is drained to the sump well, from which it 1s 
automatically pumped to the large wooden tank. From 
here it passes through the heat exchanger by gravity. 
This device is a special form of tubular heater in which 
the hot liquid takes the place of steam. The rate at which 
the waste flows through the exchanger is governed auto- 
matically by a thermostatically controlled valve in the 
discharge pipe, which closes when the temperature of the 
liquid passing through it reaches the maximum for which 
the thermostat is set. 

The water from the storage tank is first pumped 
through the heat exchanger, and then as conditions may 
call for, either back to the tank or through the multi- 
coil heater into the hot-water main to the mill. 

In some. cases it is desirable to measure the hot- 
water feed going to the boilers or used for process 
work. An arrangement for this, employing a V-notch 
meter, in connection with a closed feed-water heater, is 
shown in Fig. 9. When an open heater is used, the 
meter is usually contained in the same shell instead of 
forming a separate piece of equipment. 


Heat from Diesel Engines 


The waste heat from a Diesel engine may be utilized 
in heating water for process work, and this method will 
be briefly considered in the present connection. 

The fuel requirements per unit of power output will 
vary somewhat with the size of machine and percentage 
of load carried. The following figures for full load will 
be sufficiently accurate, however, for all preliminary com- 
putations. 


Lb. of fuel 
Hp. of engine per b.hp. per hour 
225 a 
TL Sav doh tac mes Mencia tee 0.42 
Ps sales arises vous MO 


The grade of fuel oil commonly used in a Diesel engine 
has a calorific value running from about 18,000 to 19,000 
B.t.u. per lb. Therefore, with an average fuel consump- 
tion of 0.42 Ib. per hp., the heat liberated by the combus- 
tion of the fuel will be approximately (18,500 « 0.42) 
7,770 B.t.u. per hp. per hour. The sources from which 
waste heat may be extracted are the jacket water and 
the exhaust gases. About 33% of the heat supplied to 
the engine passes out in the former, and 25% in the 
latter, making a total of 58%. If the jackets are utilized 
as a medium for heating water for process work (or 
other purposes) practically all of this heat can be saved. 

The amount of heat which can be extracted from 
the exhaust gases will depend somewhat upon the type 
of boiler or exchanger employed and the grade of fuei 
used. A good type of heat exchanger adapted to this 

(Continued on page 103) 
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THE MOST FITTING FABRIC 
FOR THE FEMININE FIGURE 


The soft fragility of lace makes any woman 
more alluring, prettier, and in this feminine 
season, smarter. In planning your lace frock 


you'll probably want to know that the chan- 











| tilly type lace is very smart; that pastel colors 
. | 
are very new, but black is good too; that the | 
double tiered skirt, the full long dress, cap | 
. i 
BABY PINK or puff sleeves are-all featured in lace; that | 
cs See it takes about five to six yards to make 
| TURQUOISE a gorgeous lace gown and that Macy's 
| WATER GREEN e ae . 
eautiful and very inexpensive. 
aia ames laces are beau y pe 
BEIGE 
BLACK $1.84 to 4.64 a yard | 
LACE DEPARTMENT -— Street Ploor, Bast Building | 
| MACY | 
| 
4 FET AND BROADWAY | 
ther Macy News Pages 9 and 13 } 
cri al ef <apknenipipaainchieed 
= “7 ,: a , ; 
Retailers are Pushing Lace Vogue 


Hie much-talked-of “feminine vogue” which has 
done so much to stimulate demand for broadsilks 
and synthetic varn fabrics, has also proved a boon 


i 
] E ] 


to other divisions of the textile in lustry: Chief among 
these, perhaps, stands the lace industry. This group, 
after ten lean vears, is now doing the best business 
experienced since the war, but the boom has brought 


both problems and advantages 
Shortage of Operators 


Che lace industry now 1s finding it difficult to expand 
quickly enough to meet the popular demand. The out- 
standing handicap is shortage of operators. The in 
dustry really had its birth in 1909, when a tariff bill was 
enacted permitting the importation of lace machinery 
duty-free. For some years thereafter, a fairly satis- 
factory situation prevailed, but the war brought a decided 
turn to manmish styles for women, and then the lace 
industry went under a cloud. Business slumped and 
this depression was so general that workers began to 
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Feminine Vogue 


Brings Back Lace 


and 


Revives a Starved 
Industry 


By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WortLp 


drift away. I[:mployment was irregular and the op- 
erators turned to other lines. 

The shortage of operators began to be felt early in 
1929, when there was a new interest in lace fabrics. 
This interest increased month by month, and toward fall 
lace was definitely established as a_ style-right fabric. 
The dress trade bought and consumed large quantities. 
Underwear and neckwear manufacturers also became big 
buyers. Throughout the winter lace became steadily 
more important, and now it may be assumed that this, 
the most feminine of ali fabrics, is back for a good 
stay. The boom has spread through the whole vertical 
line of lace manufacturers, ready-to-wear trade, Paris 
designers and retailers, to the ultimate consumers. 

\t the most recent Paris openings, all-lace and part- 
lace dresses were emphasized. Chanel showed 30 all-lace 
dresses; Patou and Irene Dana also showed numerous 
lace numbers. It was estimated that of the whole Paris 
offering, 20 to 25% were lace dresses, and 334% of the 
evening dresses were all-lace. Combinations of lace and 
chiffon were frequently shown. Silk and rayon and 
Chantilly were the popular types of lace used. These 
went into dresses retailing at an average price of $35. 
Machine-made Alencon also is important this spring. 
Stores are promoting both the ready-to-wear dresses and 
lace piece goods. The new interest also has increased 
the call for lace for lingerie trim, for suits and for 
neckwear, The last-named is rapidly growing. Lace 
collars, lace rufflings, jabots, and pleatings, are in such 
demand that manufacturers cannot fill orders. Indeed, 
in some divisions, it is almost impossible to get spot 
shipments of lace. Cotton lace is procurable, but silk 
and rayon lace contracts are being accepted only on four 
to five week leeway for delivery. Prices became stronger 
last year, and they have not since registered any new 
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increase, despite the pressure. 
a very firm basis. 


They are now held on 


The Ten Lean Years 


The sudden lace boom found the industry totally un- 
prepared. Manufacturers had suffered so many false 
alarms and reverses for a decade that they were skeptical 
and timid. Figures tell a grim story of what the lace 
industry has gone through since the war. Mills and 
equipment now are exactly where they were before the 
war, except for essential replacements. There are now 
38 plants in the country, representing a total capital of 
$25,000,000. The potential annual production with pres- 
ent equipment is valued at $35,000,000. The average 
annual actual production is $13,611,707—scarcely more 
than a third! The industry’s tariff problem is_ illus- 
trated in the fact that the average annual importations 
(landed value) total $26,607,730. The last ten years 
have been a series of failures, bankruptcies, reorganiza 
tions and new bankruptcies. It is estimated that out of 
the total of 38 plants, nearly 20 have been in difficulties. 
Some plants failed three times. 

Small wonder, then, that the boom of last year found 
the industry skeptical. The American Lace Manufac- 
turers Association was quick to encourage the new turn. 
and planned an extensive promotional drive. One im 
portant move was a fashion show held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. This event attracted wide 
attention and the publicity totalled 4,500 clippings in 
\merican newspapers in all States. C. B. J. Molitor, 
secretary of the association, aimed to make the show 
the start of a general and prolonged campaign. How- 
ever, it was difficult to 
get the industry to support 
the plan. The manu- 
facturers were “in the 
dumps.” <A decade of 
bankruptcies was not so 
easily forgotten, and they 
hesitated to supply the 
necessary finances. 

Now, however, the trade 
is forging ahead, and the 
chief difficulties are those 
of expansion. Labor was 
the big issue last year, and 
this problem has been only 
partially solved. When 
the demand first jumped 
up, mills found it impos- 
sible to get sufficient oper- 
Competition for 
workers was  so_ keen 
among the mills that the 
association took up the 
matter and established a 
degree of harmony. There 
still is a shortage of labor, 
but many mills are oper- 
ating at capacity. The 
lace industry is all located 
in the East, as follows: 
Pawtucket, R. I. has 40% 
of the mills, Philadelphia 
has some 20%, and the 
other mills are in New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio and 


ators. 
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Connecticut. A number of machines are still idle for 
lack of weavers. Mills are obliged to operate one shift 
instead of two, which cuts down output proportionately. 


Labor Problem Acute 


The labor problem is not easily solved. It takes three 
years apprenticeship to make a good weaver, and a big 
part of the expert personnel quit the trade during the 
dull years. The industry now has fewer machines thar 
before the war; then there were 700 in operation, as 
against 600 at present. This spring certain small mills 
started to import machinery, and some 15 machines were 
imporied during the last month. There is no big move- 
ment in this direction, as lace manufacturers are skeptical 
as to whether the boom will last. 

Most of the lace machines used here are made in 
Nottingham, England. At present there is an active call 
for replacement parts, mostly bobbins and_ carriages. 
\s regards raw materials, the industry gets its silk from 
Italy and Japan bought through American firms, much 
of its finer cotton yarns from Manchester, and its rayon 
is a domestic product. Manufacturers have no difficulty 
in getting either equipment or raw material. 


Rayon to the Fore 


One interesting point in the lace boom, is that it 
finds a recent member of the family—rayon—in a more 
important position. Ten or fifteen years ago, when lace 
Was a prosperous industry, rayon was not yet a factor. 
Now, however, rayon has improved to the point that it 
is heing used for the manufacture of the highest quality 
and most beautiful lace. It is most successful when 
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Typical Set-up of a Lace Machine 
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blended with silk, though certain of the synthetic yarns 
are used by themselves. 

Discussing the present outlook for the lace industry, 
Mr. Molitor said: 

“We are in an extraordinary position. 
good that we simply can’t believe it. We have to pinch 
ourselves to make sure it’s not a dream. The last ten 
years were so bad that even now—with style in our favor 
and business at high pressure—we can’t realize our 
prosperity.” 


Jusiness is so 


The Tariff Problem 


Actually, the lean years so crippled the lace industry, 
that it cannot properly meet the present demand. ‘Tariff 
is an outstanding difficulty, and the association is leading 
an effort to secure better protection. 


France is the prin- 
cipal competitor. 


The lace machines operated here are 
identical to those used in France, although generally 
speaking the American machines are more modern and 
the American plants more efficiently operated, being in 
larger individual units. 

‘The average American plant,’ Mr. Molitor explained, 
“consists of 18 to 20 machines whereas European plants, 
especially those of France, consist mostly of 2 to 6 
machine units. Every other process of manufacture is 
identical, making the only essential differences of costs 
between Europe and America those of labor and yarns. 
\ large percentage of finer cotton and metal yarns used 
in American lace-making must be imported, and bear a 
duty of about 35%.” 

The difference in wages is a big factor. The average 
weekly wage for American lace workers is $39.88 (some 
earn as much as $75 weekly). The average weekly 
wage for French operators is $9.38. 

Discussing details of the lace industry, Mr. Molitor 
continued : 

“There are three major classes of laces, namely, nov- 
elty laces, staple laces and nets. These may be described 
as follows: 


Three Lace Groups 


“Novelty laces are usually made of silk, metal or rayon 
yarns or more frequently in combinations of these 
and range in width from 9 in. to 54 in. As _ their 
name implies these are transitory items, some styles 
lasting in popular favor but for a few weeks. Due to 
this factor the American manufacturer has an advantage 
over his foreign competitor being closer to his market. 
urthermore domestic competition has caused the Amer- 
ican lace maker to sell these novelty laces with profit 


incommensurate with effort and risk of manufacture 
(an investigation in 1923 by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion revealed the fact that this type of lace was being 
sold below the cost of manufacture by the domestic lace 
mills). The French makers are known to make large 
profits on this type of merchandise. Therefore at times 
some types of these laces are fully protected by the pres- 
ent tariff rate of 90%, although cost comparisons ap- 
pended will show considerable of this type of lace that 
are not fully protected. However, with but a part of 
the American market to sell to and with the rapid change 
and intermittent demand for this type of lace, which is 
truly a style fabric no American manufacturer could 
possibly operate a lace plant successfully on novelty laces 
alone. 

“Staple laces: This class of lace constitutes the 
greatest range of ‘bread and butter’ of the trade ranging 
in width from 4 inch to 9 inches and made principally of 
finer cotton yarns and entailing more labor in proportion 
to yarn value than novelty laces. The American lace 
manufacturing industry established to make this very 
line, since its inception, has been unable to compete in 
its own home market with French and English manu- 
facturers. An investigation of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission in 1923, that has not yet been brought to a 
conclusion, showed at least quite conclusively the dire 
need of further protection for the American manufac- 
turer for this line. As without the ability to make and 
sell profitably these staples of the line it is impossible 
for the American lace industry to carry on. 

“Nets, which constitute another staple branch of the 
industry, are made of cotton, silk and rayon yarns. The 
history of the unprofitable adventures of the manu- 
facturers of this line is a deplorable story.” 

Demand for lace is so keen at present, that the leading 
manufacturers are making no effort to vary their lines. 
One foremost firm has cut down its current list to two 
numbers, and is having difficulty in filling orders for 
these. The most popular colors this spring are pink, 
biege, blue and black. Small floral designs are favored. 
Some designs are originated here and others are copied 
from France. Among the best-selling fabrics are several 
which wholesale at $1.10 to $1.25 per yard. 

That, then, is the story of the lace industry’s come- 
back. The feminine vogue has proved a life-saver to 
an industry that had almost starved to death. 
will the prosperity last? 
at least. 


How long 
Observers give it a few years, 
They are convinced that style has made a 
definite turn toward the feminine, and that lace manu- 
facturers are due for some long-awaited prosperity. 


Wool Manufacturers Re-Elect F. W. Hobbs 


Hi: annual meeting of the National Association of 

Wool Manufacturers was held in the rooms of the 
association at 80 Federal St., Wednesday, 
April 2. After formal reports were received and acted 
upon and the officers for the new year elected, an ex- 
tended report was made of the work of the tariff com- 
mittee of the association. 


Boston, 


This committee, as in the 
previous year, cooperated with representatives of other 
branches of the wool industry. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, president Arlington Mills, was 


re-elected president; Addison L. Green, of the Farr 


Alpaca Co., George H. Hodgson, Cleveland Worsted 
Mills and Nathaniel Stevens, of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., were re-elected vice-presidents. Walter Hum- 
phreys was re-elected secretary and treasurer of the 
association. 

The old board of directors were also re-elected and 
the following were added to the board: Albert C. Bow- 
man, president of the John T. Slack Corp.; James L. 
Braman, treasurer of F. C. Huyck & Sons; John T. 
Lawless, vice-president of the American Felt Co.:; C. 
Arthur Root, treasurer of the Uxbridge Worsted Co. 
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Maintenance of Lighting Systems 


By W. T. 


Lockwood Greene 


ETTER lighting is growing in popularity. In- 

dustries, offices, and homes are rapidly going to 

higher intensities of well-diffused light. This is 
as it should be; and it has come by a slow process of 
educating those who are responsible for more and better 
production in the industries and a soft comfortable in- 
tensity of light in the office and home. 

Little has been done to maintain these systems 
properly; and more thought should be given to this phase 
of the lighting problem. If a lighting system is worth 
the initial investment, it is certainly worth maintaining 
properly. 

A system of lighting may be perfectly adequate when 
first installed; but in three or four months, this same 
system, due to dirty reflectors and walls darkened by dust 
and smoke, may be inadequate. 


Maintenance Requisites 


The following points should be considered in the main- 
tenance of any lighting system: (1) proper size lamp for 
the reflector or lighting unit; (2) proper voltage lamp: 
(3) cleaning of light units; (4) replacing blackened 
lamps left in service; and (5) repainting dirty walls 
and ceilings. 

In discussing the maintenance program let us first 
suggest that proper records be kept. Such a record will 
be found very valuable in many respects from time to 
time. In the accompanying illustration is shown a form 
suitable for this purpose. This is offered merely as a 
suggstion and can be improved or elaborated to better 
fit actual conditions; the life date of the lamps might 
be added. 

It is necessary to choose the proper size lamp for the 
reflector or lighting unit; this would seem evident, but 
very often those in charge of lighting systems, by im- 
proper checking or from lack of knowledge as to the 
etfectiveness of the combination,. will use lamps not of 
the correct size for the light unit installed. Each light- 
ing unit is designed for a lamp of a particular size; the 
distribution of light is entirely changed if this procedure 
is not followed. By the proper wattage lamp. 

It should be quite evident that the proper voltage lamps 
should also be used to fit the system voltage. lamps are 
rated for a given light output at a certain voltage. With 
a lower voltage a lamp 
will give less light, and 
on a higher voltage 
more light. Tests 
show a difference in 


Lighting Maintenance Record 


Finishing Department 






Jenkins 


Engineers, Inc. 


volts below the rating reduces the illumination by 15%. 

Voltage readings at the light sockets should be taken 
at regular intervals. This gives a check as to the rated 
voltage of the lamp to be used. Do not depend on the 
reading at the point of cut in, for the “line drop” may, 
in large plants, make it necessary to go to the next lower 
voltage rating lamp. One department may vary from 
another in the rated voltage of lamps. This does not 
usually occur where the wiring has been properly laid 
out; but know the voltage at the socket, and buy lamps 
accordingly. 


Importance of Clean Units 


A very simple task is the cleaning of light units; and 
yet there are thousands of plants that never properly 
clean their lighting units. We-know only one good way 
to clean lighting units, and that is to take them down and 
wash with soap and water. Comparative measurements 
indicate that wiping with a dry cloth removes only one- 
half to two-thirds of the dust and dirt. 

Recently several reflector manufacturers have put on 
the market lighting units that with one operation can be 
taken down, the lamp inspected, and the reflector washed. 
Even the very popular glassteel diffuser unit with lamp, 
glass globe, and steel reflector, may be disconnected from 
the line and taken down with one very simple operation. 
With one trip up the ladder the old unit may be taken 
down for cleaning and a cleaned (with 
inspected ) installed. 

The effect on illumination intensity of the accumula- 
tion of dust on lamps and reflectors varies according to 
the type of reflectors used and local conditions. It is 
sufficient to say that money is well spent cleaning light- 
ing equipment. Exhaustive tests bear this out. 

To set up a cleaning schedule that would fit all indus- 
tries is difficult; there is, however, one sure way of ap- 
proximating a proper schedule; and that is to have one 
person responsible for the proper maintenance of the 
lighting system. Equip this person with a_ foot- 
candle meter, work out a minimum intensity, and when 
this value is approached, start to clean. Each individual 
plant will have its own particular schedule. 

Little, if any, thought is given to blackened lamps. A 
lamp that has “lived too long,” 


one lamp 


so to speak, shows a de- 
crease in candlepower. 
It is cheaper to replace 
a blackened lamp with 
a new one than to al- 
low a light-absorbing 








light output three to 
four times as great as 
the difference between 


Intensity 


(Ft. Candles) Voltage 


size 


blackened bulb to re- 
main in service.  Fi- 
nally, dirty walls and 
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rated and operating 
A supply 
voltage of only 2 volts 
above the rating of the 
incandescent lamps re- 


voltage 


ceilings do not reflect 
light; they absorb it. 
A white paint absorbs 
less light than any 
other finish, and is 
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duces their life 21%, 
while a voltage 4 
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$1.800,000-Fund in the Balance 


By Irvin Foos 


Washington Office, 


ROSPECTS for the enactment of the Merritt bill 
for the expenditure in textile research of the 
$1,800,000 fund derived by the Textile Alliance 
the 


sale ( 
1 
vastly improved 


from f German reparation dyes, have been 
by amendments to the bill specifically 
providing that the producers of textile raw materials as 
well as the manufacturers shall benefit by its provisions. 
lhe measure, as reported from the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce March 28, 
farm-aid that is expected to 

momentum to its passage through Congress. 


now has a 
character give 

The bill, as 
reported, was passed by the House on April 3. 


greater 


Fund Might Be Swallowed Up 


If it should happen, however, that the contemplated 
decree discharging the Textile Alliance of its 

trust is entered before the bill is finally enacted, the 
chances are that the fund will be swallowed up in the 
federal treasury. 


consent 


It was announced at the hearing be- 
fore the House Committee on March 28 that the accounts 
of the Textile Alliance had audited and that a 
friendly for an accounting would be instituted in 
the Federal District Court at New York in a few days. 
Without legislation authorizing that the fund should be 
turned over to the Textile Foundation, the federal cor- 
oration that the Merritt bill would the court 
as no discretion but to order that the money shall be 
paid into the treasury. The bill provides that any amount 
paid the treasury prior to its enactment shall be 
appropriated to the credit of the Foundation, but this 
may meet opposition later, particularly if the bill falls 
short of fi 


been 


suit 


create, 
nto 


final enactment this session. 

lhe propriety of turning over the fund for expendi- 
ture on behalf of private industry was questioned by 
Kep. Huddleston, of Alabama, at the hearing on March 
28 and his was the only dissenting vote cast in the com- 
ainst the bill. chief of the 


textile division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


mittee ag Kdward TI. Pickard, 


Commerce, declared that the textile industry needs scien- 
tific and economic research more than any other and that 
expenditure of 
ie benetit 


the fund for this purpose would accrue to 
the manufacturers but of the 
and wool growers and of the public. 


not only of 


Accord With Original Agreement 


[he original arrangement between the State Depart- 
ment and the Textile Alhance provided that a recom 
endation later should be made to Congress that the 
rolits derived, if anv, from the sale of the dves should 
be devoted to scientific and educational purposes. M1 
Pickard explained that the proposal for creating the 
fextile Foundation to administer the fund for research 
work in the textile industry and its allied branches aros 
from a conterence 1n 1927 between Secretary of Stat 
Kellogg, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Secre 
tarv of Commerce Hoover. He said that the plan met 


1 


with favor from the trade, cotton and wool erowers and 


Onsumers 
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Questioned concerning allocation to be made of the 
funds by the Textile Foundation, Mr. Pickard said that 
this could oniy be determined by the board of directors, 
which would be composed of the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (instead of the president 
of the National Academy of Sciences as originally pro- 
posed), and three persons familiar with the textile 
industry or its allied branches to be appointed by the 
President. Mr. Pickard suggested that the board may 
set up its own staff to engage in marketing research, as 
this is a direction in which research would be of great 
benefit to the textile industry. Pointing to the need of 
eliminating waste in distribution, Mr. Pickard com- 
mented that the manufacturer of woolen goods now 
would be glad to make 5c. a yard profit on the three 
yards that go into a suit of clothes retailing from $45 
to $60. Mr. Pickard said that allotments from the fund 
may be made to textile schools and other existing re- 
search organizations for carrying on specific projects. 

Representative Rayburn, of Texas, suggested that part 
of the fund might be well spent in inquiring into new 
uses for cotton. Mr. Pickard agreed, provided that there 
is no duplication of the work that is now being carried 
on jointly by The Cotton-Textile Institute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Department of Agriculture. 


Benefit to Raw Materials 


Representation of the producers of textile raw mate- 
rials on the Foundation’s board of directors was sug- 
Mr. Pickard stated that there 
is a very limited field for extending the uses of raw 
cotton as such and that the producers will benefit from 
research in textile manufacturing and marketing. He 
also stated that the chemical industry is interested in 
the research program because it contributes dyes, oils, 
greases and other subsidiary products for textiles. 


gested by Rep. Rayburn. 


In order that the cotton and wool growers should not 
feel that they have been slighted the bill was amended by 
the committee to provide that research undertaken by 
the Foundation for the benefit and development of the 
textile industry and its allied branches shall include the 
production of raw materials. 

Krank A. Fleisch, vice-president, and Frederic R. 
Coudert, counsel for the Textile Alliance, informed the 
committee that they are primarily interested in obtain- 
ing a release as custodian of the fund and that they 
have only a sentimental interest in its subsequent dis- 
position. In response to questions from the indefatig- 
able Mr. Huddleston, Mr. Fleisch and Mr. Coudert went 
into a lengthy explanation of the manner in which the 
Textile Alhance operated under the arrangement with the 
State Department in selling to American consumers the 
1,500 tons of German dyes allocated to this country by 
the Reparations Commission. Mr. Coudert explained 
that when the Textile Alliance is regularly discharged 
as trustee of the fund it will have no further interest in 
the matter. He declared emphatically that the Alliance 
has no ax to grind. 
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Samia. H.C. Aberle Co. 
; a. bs Full-Fashioned 


7 Hosiery Plant 


erle Settlement May Guide 
Full-Fashioned Industry 


RBITRATION of the strike at the H. C. Aberle 
Co., Philadelphia, has assumed a national aspect, 
first because of the intelligent manner of arriving 

at satisfactory settlement of the problems involved, and 
second, because the settlement will undoubtedly be 
accepted by other union and open-shop manufacturers 
of full-fashioned hosiery as well as the workers in such 
plants, as a basis for future wage schedules. 

Management of the Aberle concern and representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers agreed upon a committee of repre- 
sentative civic leaders who in turn were instrumental 
in appointing a fact-finding commission which is at work 
at the present time. The chairman of the committee is 
Benjamin Squires, of Chicago, a nationally known 
arbitrator in industrial disputes of this character. The 
two other members are Morris L. Cooke, a consulting 
engineer and former director of the Department of 
Public Works of Philadelphia and Morris E. Leeds. 
The latter is president of Leeds and Northrop Co., head 
of the Philadelphia Metal Manufacturer’s Association 
and a member of the industrial relations committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Soon after this committee began to function they 
issued a statement saying, “It has become the judgment 
of this board that all interests, including that of the 
community at large, will be best served, and our own 
work facilitated if there can be a resumption of work at 
the Aberle mill by those employes who are not at work, 
having recognition of the number needed to meet present 
husiness demands. Therefore we earnestly request the 
owners of the mill and representatives ot their former 
employes to cooperate in immediately affecting such 
resumption of work at present rate of wages which is 
that existing at the time we were asked to serve. What- 
ever be our findings as to wages will be made retroactive 
to the date of return to work.” 


The employes voted to 
return to work on this basis. 


Thorough Study Being Made 


This undoubtedly will be one of the most thorough 
investigations that has ever been made of wage questions 
in the industry and the decision rendered by the Phila- 


by manufacturers in the full-fashioned industry and by 
employes as a future pay basis. The manner in which 
the serious problem is being attacked is receiving com- 
mendation by management and labor throughout the 
country. 

The commission is making a detailed study of the 
whole situation from many angles. They have recently 
summoned as witnesses to appear before them Fred 
Keightly, representing the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and Patrick, A. Ramsay, of the Bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labor. The committee has 
also asked for and has received briefs from the manage- 
ment of the Aberle plant and from the workers through 
which it is understood they have received much valuable 
information. 

Public addresses that have been made since the fact- 
finding committee began to function indicate that both 
employers and employes are satisfied with the manner in 
which the situation is being handled and show their 
optimistic feeling that a satisfactory settlement of the 
whole matter is only a question of a few weeks. 

The head of the full-fashioned hosiery workers said 
in an address: ‘“‘Arbitration is still not as interesting to 
most people as dramatic antagonism. We must make the 
spectacle of men sitting around a table to prevent strikes 
just as exciting as the spectacle of big mass meetings 
to call strikes. Our people are coming more and more to 
realize that they can depend on receiving a practical, just 
and equitable award from the arbitrators if they have a 
fair case. Under the guidance of the arbitrator, we feel 
we are laying the groundwork for important projects for 
the good of the industry.” 


Employers Show Approval 


An address made by Joseph Haines, ] Fey general man- 
ager of the Haines Hosiery Mills, shows that employers 
are just as optimistic concerning the probable outcome 
of the negotiations. Mr. Haines said, “The total of my 
observation seems to indicate clearly the absolute neces- 
sity for the provision of a means of intelligent arbitra- 
tion of human desires and economic needs and I am very 
glad to state that the machinery for this very thing has 
been established lately in our industry and thus far it 


delphia fact-finding committee will probably be accepted has given every indication of successful operation.” 
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Colored Warp Stripes in 
Plain Weave 





Fig. 1. 
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Warp and Filling 


ARIOUS effects may be obtained with the plain 
follows: (1) By ornamenting it with 

the use of different colors in the warp or filling, or 
in both warp and filling; (2) By varying the proportion 
of ends to picks; (3) By the use of contrasting, or 
greatly different, counts of yarn in the warp, or in the 
warp and filling; and (4) By causing warp or filling 
floats or figures. 


weave as 


Ornamenting Plain Weave with Colors 
The simplest ornamental effect produced with plain 
weave 1S an arrangement of two or more colors in the 
warp, with the filling of one color. 
which 


This produces stripes 
run lengthwise of the material. These stripes 
may range from fine pencil stripes to broad bands of 
lig. 1 illustrates a plain-weave fabric that is 
ornamented by colored warp striping. 


Cc lor. 


It both warp and filling are arranged with two or 
more colors, unique color effects are often produced. In 
laying out such designs on point paper, it is advisable to 
follow the self-explanatory plan shown in Fig. 2. 

Hig, 3 shows the layout and the color effect of the 
material when the arrangement in the warp is one black, 
one white, and the filling arrangement is one pick black, 
one pick white. 
tricot effect. 

If the color arrangement in the warp is one end black, 
one end white, and the filling arrangement is one pick 
white, one pick black, the layout and the effect will be 
as shown in Fig. 4. In cloth manufacture this is known 
as the hair-line effect. 

If the color arrangement in both warp and filling is two 
black, two white, the effect will be as depicted in Fig. 5. 

Ornamenting the plain weave by the use of two or 


In cloth goods this is known as the 
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Containing 
More Colors in 
Both Warp and Filling 
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Color arrangement 
of warp 


Color effect 


By 
Edwin J. Gibbons 


more colors in the filling usually results 
in a more expensive article than when 
but one-color filling is used, because a 
drop-shuttle, or box-shuttle, loom is 
necessary, and this type of loom runs 
much slower than the single-shuttle 





loom. Therefore ornamentation of the 
plain weave in this manner is rarely 
encountered in narrow fabrics. A 
hig. 6. similar effect, however, is somewhat 
oo produced by the use of block-dyed fill- 
Black ing yarn. By this method of dyeing. 
Dyed parts of the skein are dyed different 


colors. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a ribbon in which the filling yarn 
(rayon) has been block-dyed. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a fabric in which the plain weave 
is ornamented by the use of widely different counts of 
yarn in the warp and filling, and also by a greatly in- 
creased number of ends in proportion to the number of 
picks. The warp consists of 124 ends of 16/2 cotton; 
the filling, 16 picks of 8/5 cotton. The result is a rib 
effect across the fabric. This material is used for bath- 
ing belts. 


Figured Plain Weaves 


There are two methods of figuring plain weave with- 
out the use of extra warp or extra filling. One method 
is to lower the warp ends in different areas and allow 
the filling threads to float over these ends; and the other 
method is to raise the warp ends in groups and so allow 
the filling to pass underneath the raised ends. 

When laying out these weaves on design paper, the 
figures may be lightly sketched 
in with pencil and the plain 
weave blocked in around the 
hgures. When the paint is 
thoroughly dry, the pencil 
marks may be erased with a 
piece of art gum (rubber 
eraser ). 





Fig. 12. 
Four 


Combination of 
Ornamentation 
Methods 


Fig. 13. Warp-Rib 
Fabric 
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Involving Plain Weaves and 
Those Derived from Plain 


Fig. 8 shows a design in which the plain weave is 
ornamented by a filling-float figure, and Fig. 9 illustrates 
a fabric made according to this design. 

Fig. 10 shows a design in which the plain weave is 
ornamented by floating a group of warp ends over a 
number of picks; Fig. 11 shows the use of such design. 

Fig. 12 illustrates a plain-weave fabric in which 
ornamentation is effected by all four methods mentioned 
above. The warp is of various colors; there is a great 
difference in the proportion of ends to picks (ends per 
inch, 132; picks per inch, 20); the warp yarn is much 
coarser than the filling yarn (warp, 150/2 rayon; filling, 
20/2-2 cotton) ; figures are produced on both sides of 
the fabric simultaneously by raising and lowering cer- 
tain groups of warp ends. 


Rib or Cord Weaves 


Rib weaves, also known as cord weaves, are derived 
from the plain weave and comprise two classes—warp- 
rib weaves, or warp-flush-rib weaves, so-called because 
the warp yarn is predominant; and filling-rib weaves, or 
filling-flush-rib weaves, so-called because the filling yarn 
is predominant. These weaves are written and read dif- 
ferently from the plain weave or the twills. For in- 
stance, the 2-2 warp-rib weave is written as shown and 
is read two-and-two warp-rib weave; the 2-2-4 warp-rib 
weave is read two-and-two-and-four warp-rib weave ; etc. 
Filling-rib weaves are written and read in a like 
manner, the only differences being the substitution 
of the word “filling” for “warp.” 


Warp-Rib Weaves 


In warp-rib weaves, as in the plain weave, alternate 
ends interlace alike and the weaves repeat on two ends. 
But, unlike the plain weave, warp- 
rib weaves do not repeat on two 
picks. Instead, the ends are raised, 
or lowered, for two or more picks 
at a time at least once in each re- 
peat of the weave. To effect this, 
additional raisers and sinkers are 
added to the top of the plain weave, 
Fig. 15. Fabric Em- 
bloying 2-2 Warp- 
Rib Weave 





Narrow Fabrics 









Made 





Fig. 11. Fig. 7. Widely Different 
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thus forming warp floats on both the face and back of 
the fabric. 

Warp-rib weaves are designated by the number of 
picks that enter the successive sheds, but the total picks 
as shown do not always represent the number of picks 
—or even the number of sheds—in one repeat of the 
weave. If the number of sheds is even, the weave will 
repeat on the number of picks as shown; for instance, 
the 2-2 warp-rib weave (two sheds) repeats on four 
picks; the 4-3 warp-rib weave (two sheds) repeats on 
seven picks; etc. But if the number of sheds is uneven, 
one repeat of the weave will require twice the number 
of picks (and sheds) shown; e.g., the 2-2-4 warp-rib 
weave (three sheds) requires 16 picks (six sheds) for 
one repeat of the weave; the 3-5-3 warp-rib weave 
requires 22 picks (six sheds) for one repeat of the 
weave ; etc. 

The sum of the rib is the number of picks in one 
repeat of the weave. The smallest warp-rib weave that 
can be made repeats on two ends and three picks. 

In warp-rib weaves the number of ends per inch usu- 
ally exceeds the number of picks per inch, and this fea- 
ture, together with the longer warp floats, results in 
pronounced ribs which run cross-wise of the material. 
Imbedded within these ribs is the filling yarn, entirely 
hidden from view on both the face and back of the 
fabric. For this reason the filling yarn in warp-rib-wear 
fabrics may be of an inexpensive grade of yarn, the 
warp yarn being the all-important part of the webbing. 

No fabric can be constructed wholly of an unbroken 
warp-rib weave, as will be understood from a study of 
Fig. 13. Here it will be noted that the shed remains 
open for two picks once in each repeat of the weave, 
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and if some method is not devised to catch the filling on 


these picks the result will be plain weave. Either a 
break in the weave must be made at one edge or both 
edges, or the edges must be constructed of another (suit- 
able) weave. (See chapter entitled “Edges; Plain, Rib 
and Tubular,” TeExTILE Wor tp, Nov. 16, 1929, p. 56.) 

In laying out warp-rib weaves on design paper, the 
first end, if the weave consists of an even number of 
sheds, is painted in as shown; if the weave consists of 
an uneven number of sheds, the first end is first painted 
in as shown and then continued for an equal number of 
picks with the order of interlacing transposed. The 
second end mocks, or interlaces exactly opposite to, the 
first end. In other words, the second end is lowered on 
the picks on which the first end is raised, and vice versa. 
Subsequent repeats are, of course, identical to the first 
pair of ends. 

Fig. 14 shows the 2-2 


2-2 warp-rib weave and is eight 
repeats wide and four repeats high; and Fig. 15 illus- 
trates a fabric employing the 2-2 warp-rib weave. The 
edge is round, or tubular. 

Fig. 16 shows the 2-2-4 warp-rib weave and is eight 
repeats wide and one repeat high. 

Fig. 17 shows the color effect produced in a warp-rib- 
weave fabric by alternating one end of black with one 
end of white. The weave used is the 4-4 warp-rib 
shown in Fig. 18. The warp in the illustrated fabric 
is of rayon. 

Fig. 19 shows the 6-6 warp-rib weave; and Fig. 20 
illustrates a fancy belting made with this weave. The 
break in the weave at either side is for ornamentation 
only. Further ornamentation is effected by 
color striping. The warp and edge is of rayon; 


the filling is cotton. The edge is tubular weave. 


Filling-Rib Weaves 


Filling-rib weaves are made by placing addi- 
tional raisers and sinkers at the side of the plain 





of ends. The smallest number of ends on which a regu- 
lar filling-rib weave will repeat is 3. 

Filling-rib weaves are designated by the interlacing 
of the filling, and the sum of the rib is always the num- 
ber of ends on which the weave will repeat. 

In painting in these weaves on design paper, the order 
in which the first pick is designated is followed along 
the pick only for the number of ends as shown, provided 
the weave consists of an even number of ribs. If the 
weave as given consists of an uneven number of ribs 
(the 2-2-4, for instance), the first pick is first painted 
in for the number of ends as shown and then continued 
for an equal number of ends, but interlacing in exactly 
the opposite manner to the weave as given. The second 
pick mocks the first pick, and subsequent pairs of picks 
are identical to the first pair. 

Fig. 21 shows the 2-2 filling-rib weave and is eight 
repeats high and four repeats wide. Fig. 22 shows the 
2-2-4 filling-rib weave, eight repeats high and one wide. 

Fig. 23 illustrates a fancy belting interlacing in 1-29-2 
filling-rib weave order. As will be seen, this fabric has 
pronounced ribs which run warp-wise of the material. 
Fig. 24 shows the weave employed and is four repeats 
high and one repeat wide. 

The object of arranging the weave used in this fabric 
on three ribs, instead of two (the 29-2 filling-rib, for 
instance,) was to equally distribute the weight of the 
yarn over the different harnesses. If the 29-2 filling-rib 
weave had been used the duties of the harness, or har- 
nesses, carrying the 29 ends required for each rib would 
have been tremendous, and the jacks, harness straps, 
and other parts of the loom would have been sub- 
jected to an undue strain. 

Narrow fabrics made of filling-rib weaves are 
usually more expensive than those made of warp- 
rib weaves because of the necessity for a greater 
proportion of picks to ends. Consequently they 
are less common. 


— ig. 18. 4-4 os . . : ; 
weave. In these weaves the filling must be raised Me arp Rib Figured rib, oblique rib, and basket weaves will 
over, or lowered under, two or more picks at a Weave for be discussed in the second installment of this 
time at least once in one repeat of the weave. Fig. 7 article, which will appear in an early issue. The 


Filling floats are thereby formed on face 
and back of fabric. Result is pronounced 
ribs which run warp-wise of the mate- 
rial. ‘Che warp yarn is imbedded within 
these ribs and is entirely hidden from 
view on both the face and back of the 
webbing. For this reason the grade of 
warp yarn in filling-rib weaves is of less 
importance than the 


grade of filling yarn. 
Filling-rib weaves repeat on two 


picks, as does the plain weave, but may 
any 


extend over reasonable 


number 













Fig. 17. Warp Rib Alternating 


One End Black and One White Fig. 24. 
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1-29-2 Filling-Rib 
Belting 


Weave for Fig. 23 
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article is the fifth of a series on the de- 
sign and construction of narrow woven 
fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, instructor 
in. Textile Design at Samuel Slater 
School, Pawtucket, R. I. The subjects 
and dates of previous articles were as 
follows: edges—Nov. 16; edge wires— 
Dec. 28; tubular weaves—Jan. 25; 
design paper and foundation weaves— 
March 1, All rights for further use 
of these articles are reserved by the 
author. 
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Fig. 20. Fancy Belting Made 
from Weaves in Fig. 19 
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Society Discusses 


A A meeting of the New York Group of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Rubber Division, held 
March 28 at the Town Hall Club, New York City, papers 
were presented discussing two basic materials of the 
rubber industry, rubber and cotton. Preceding the 
presentation of the papers a dinner and an entertainment 
program were provided. There were about 200 members 
in attendance. W. L. Sturtevant, of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Division, Passaic, N. J., presided. 
The first paper was by E. G. Holt, chief of the Rubber 
Division, Department of Commerce, on the subject of 
rubber statistics. Mr. Holt outlined the types of statistics 
collected by the government and explained how they may 
be used to advantage by the rubber manufacturers. 
James W. Cox, Jr., of Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger, 
New York, discussed fundamentals of the cotton fiber. 
His talk was intended to familiarize the rubber men with 
some of the basic problems of the textile industry. He 
laid particular emphasis on the important influence of 
natural extraneous matter in the cotton fiber on dyeing, 
coating, and impregnating. He expressed the gratitude 
which the textile industry owes to the rubber industry 
and other users of textile materials for industrial pur- 
poses because of their rigid specifications which have 


Rubber Division of American Chemical 





Cotton Problems 


brought about basic improvements in the industry. 

Many facts fully as interesting to cotton men as to 
rubber manufacturers were brought out by Boutwell H. 
Foster, Textile Division of the United States Rubber 
Co., in his paper entitled “Getting Better Acquainted 
with the Stretch Properties of Cotton.” He first dealt 
with the effect of humidity or moisture on the stretch of 
cotton yarn. He presented slides of charts showing how 
stretch increases as humidity increases, how atmospheric 
conditions to which material is exposed before bone- 
drying affect the bone-dry stretch, and how alternate dry 
and rainy weather conditions while the material is in 
transit or storage increase the stretch. 

Mr. Foster showed photographs of a machine devel- 
oped at the United States Rubber Textile Laboratory for 
measuring the shrinkage of cotton when immersed in 
water and the amount of tension set up by this shrinkage. 
Another machine which he illustrated is designed to show 
how a difference in stretch between two plies of fabric 
reduces the strength of the fabric. Still another machine 
is designed to measure the stretch of cotton yarn con- 
tinuously over long lengths and at varying loads. It is 
expected that this excellent paper will be published in 
full in a later issue of TEXTILE Wor-p. 


Textile Chemists and Colorists Meet 


New York Section 


ESEARCH in silk, the application of fluorides to 

textiles, and developments in the manufacture of 
textile oils were discussed at the March meeting of the 
New York Section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. The business meeting was 
preceded by a dinner held at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, Paterson, N. J., on Friday evening, March 28. 
Approximately seventy-five members and guests of the 
association were present. P. F. Kingsbury, chairman of 
the local section, introduced the three speakers. 

Dr. Elbert M. Shelton, chief chemist, Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn., the first speaker, outlined the 
results of fundamental research on the structure and 
properties of silk. This research, which has been made 
possible by cooperation between silk manufacturers and 
scientific staffs of educational institutions, has disclosed 
many facts hitherto unknown, and further work is in 
progress. Despite the studies already made, much re- 
mains to be done. The process whereby the silk worm 
converts vegetable matter to animal protein was cited as 
one example of the opportunity for important research. 
In determining the structure of fibroin and serecin the 
possibility of X-ray analysis should not be overlooked. 

The second speaker, Howard B. Bishop, of the 
Sterling Products Co., Easton, Pa., explained the appli- 
cation of fluorides to textiles. For some time various 
salts of hydrofluoric acid have been used in laundries 
as rust removers and as sours, and these compounds 
are of increasing interest to textile men. Since hydro- 
fluoric acid has no hydrolizing effect on starch or 
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cellulose, its compounds may be employed on cotton 
fabrics without the danger of tendering the fiber that 
accompanies the use of many other acids and acid salts. 
In addition to their value as stain removers and sours, 
the fluorides find application in mothproofing and in 
dyeing. Used in the dyebath, they kill any algae which 
may be in the water; and if added to the rinse water, 
they destroy the odor often left in fabrics after soaping. 

Recent developments in the manufacture of textile 
oils were described by Ralph Wechsler, technical direc- 
tor, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. Mr. 
Wechsler stated that recent progress in oils for various 
textile uses follows three distinct trends. The first de- 
velopment is the substitution and use of other sulfonated 
fats and oils—and especially the widespread use of olive 
oil—for turkey red oil. The next trend is the prepara- 
tion of an improved type of sulfonated castor oil, which 
is highly sulfonated and acid resistant. The last ten- 
dency is the development of a new type of “solutised”’ oil 
readily emulsifiable without the addition of soap or 
alkalies. These “solutised’’ oils are not sulfonated oils, 
but consist essentially of a solution of anhydrous soap in 
the oil to be emulsified. Among the advantages of these 
oils are their high lubricating qualities, which makes 
them suitable for preparing knitting yarns and for other 
special purposes. 





Rhode Island Section 
ESCRIPTION of Colloresine, a new thickening 
agent for printing pastes, and discussion of new 

developments in the application of naphthol colors were 
(Continued on page 67) 
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W ell-Equipped 
Laboratory for 
Textile Plant 


REGAIN 
CONTROL ; 


More Important Than | 


LIk 


HUMIDITY CONTROL for Testing 


By k. C. Gwaltney 


Vice-President and General Manager, 


This article is an abstract of a paper presented at meeting of 
Committee D-13, the textile committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, held at Charlotte, N. C., March 13 and 14. 


HAVE not been an advocate of controlled humidity 
for the laboratory, as all of my work in the past three 
years has been along the line of controlling the regain 
in the material rather than the humidity in the air. Of 


course, it is hardly necessary for me to explain that the 
regain in the s: mple I Ing tested is directly affected by 
humidity in the air. The point I wish to stress, 
vever, is that the condition at which we want to arrive 

hi ey and not of the atmosphere 
| st faith in correction factors, the 
( vhy correct anyhow Why not 
the proper condition as to regain 
( \Ir. Hartshorne worked this out for us 
searches moisture and its effects 
ich to my mind was one of the 
ever done the industry, he devel 
( or. This indicator was patented and 
tents | e lor YF Since expired It had no serious 
efect; while very sensitive, it had no method of dampen- 
ts movements, and consequently was not adapted to 
average laboratory in an industrial plant with its 


attendant vibrations. We made an indicator and imme- 
n into this trouble: while it indicated regain, we 
had to literally hold our breath and stand motionless 
while it worked. We applied a very simple fluid friction 
1 found that then we had a very practical 


dampener and 
apphance on which we could depend. 


We equipped our 
own and our customer’s laboratory, and since then we 
1 


have never had any disagreement between our laboratories 


of any appreciable amount. 
Since the strength of cotton yarn, unlike that of silk 
or rayon, depends more upon the friction between the 


fibers than upon the strength of the individual fibers, an 
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Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


increase or decrease in this friction exerts a tremendous 
effect on the strength of the yarn. And since changes in 
moisture make a considerable difference in the amount of 
this friction between the fibers, it is necessary to make 
all tests under uniform moisture conditions. 

It is the amount of moisture in the material that affects 
its strength—not the amount of moisture in the air. 
Different textile materials will have differing regains in 
the same room. Tire cord will not absorb as much mois- 
ture as cotton in a room kept at constant relative humidity 
and temperature. In between these extremes will fall a 
number of constructions that will absorb differing 
amounts of moisture under uniform atmospheric condi- 
tions. 


lhe plan of maintaining a constant relative humidity 
and temperature is entirely satisfactory for the expen- 
vely equipped laboratory with a refrigerating system 
and automatic heat control. But a mere handful of all 
the laboratories in existence in the textile field are 
equipped to maintain constant temperature in any kind 
of weather. The cost of such temperature control puts 
it completely out of the reach of a great many small 
laboratories. It is of little value to the industry to adopt 
methods that put comparisons beyond the reach of any 
but elaborately and expensively equipped laboratories. — 

We attempted to control the relative humidity by dry- 
ing out the air when this was too high, which in our case 
was a very considerable portion of the time. It was 
found that this could be done easily and cheaply by 
means of calcium chloride. Trays of it were placed in 
the laboratory, and an electric fan blowing over the 
chloride soon reduced the relative humidity to any de- 
sired point, regardless of how high it might naturally be. 
Calcium chloride is very cheap. Before trying it we had 
tried to dry the laboratory out with heat, but many days 
were encountered when a temperature of 100° to 110° 
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was needed to hold the humidity down enough to give 
approximately 64% regain. This made it impossible for 
anyone to work in the laboratory. 

The next snag we struck was the variation of regain 
with respect to temperature at a given relative humidity. 
If the temperature was variable, the maintenance of a 
fixed relative humidity would not give uniform regain. 
Then, too, it was not so simple to determine the relative 
humidity accurately, as the instruments differed to an 
extent of two or three degrees of wet-bulb depression. 

The next step in the development of this method, was 
the use of the regain indicator, which definitely indicated 
the actual regain in a standard sample, or element, of 
the material to be tested. This regain indicator is simply 
an extremely accurate scale, specially designed to carry an 
element of known weight, and to indicate changes in its 
weight due to moisture variations. With the adoption 
of the regain indicator we had our feet on solid ground 
for the first time, and could predict with great exactness 
the bone-dry regain in the test samples. 

A brief description of the regain indicator will make 
its operation clear. It consists of a beam scale, with the 
dial graduated in percentage of regain. Each one of 
these percentage figures represents an actual weight in 
The actuating element on the indicator weighs 
200 grains, bone dry. Therefore, zero on the indicator 
dial would correspond to an actual weight of 200 grains; 
210 grains would show as 5% regain; 213 grains as 64%, 
and so on. The weight of 200 grains was merely chosen 
for convenience. Any weight will do, but the sample, or 
element, should not be too bulky, nor should it be so 
small that too sensitive a scale is required to record its 
changes in weight. 

Naturally, the actuating element cannot have been 
bone-dried, as that will destroy its hygroscopic qualities 
to a large extent. It must be corrected to a bone-dry 
basis. This is done by carefully conditioning a quantity 
of cord, and weighing out a number of samples of ex- 
actly the same weight. This weight should be 200 grains, 
plus the allowance for regain, and also a small additional 
allowance, say one grain, to be sure that when dried the 
elements will be over 200 grains. After preparing a 
number of these elements, and being sure they are uni- 
formly conditioned, and all weigh the same, one of them 
should be bone-dried. The difference between 200 grains 
and the bone-dry weight should be cut off of two or three 
more elements, and they should be dried. All the re- 
maining elements should then be corrected to the neces- 
sary weight as shown by the bone-dry tests, and they 
may then be considered as standard elements for use on 
the indicator. Obviously, if the element weighs 200 
grains bone-dry, its weight at any time will show the 
percentage of its regain. 

Hundreds of tests, conducted in all kinds of weather, 
and at widely varying temperatures, showed that this 
regain indicator would indicate the actual regain just as 
accurately as it could be determined by the oven. 

Having then developed a really accurate method of 
determining the regain of cord in a given exposure, we 
found it a very simple matter to test all samples at almost 
exactly 65% regain. The humidifier and the calcium 


erains. 


chloride permitted varying the regain as desired, and the 
indicator showed with great exactness when the proper 
regain was reached. 

The most important and necessary item in the devel- 
opment of this method of control is the regain indicator, 
and its success is dependent upon the similarity of the 
If the element 


actuating element with the test samples. 









is cord of certain construction, it will absorb almost 
exactly the same quantity of moisture as a similar amount 
of any other cord of similar nature. If woven fabric is 
to be tested, an element for the regain indicator must be 
provided from that same fabric. 


Textile Chemists Meet 
(Continued from page 65) 


featured at the March meeting of the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. The meeting was held Friday evening, 
March 28, in the rooms of the Providence Engineering 
Society, Providence, R. I. The speakers, W. H. Cotton 
and Rk. W. Marsson, both of the General Dyestuff Corp., 
were introduced by R. B. Earle, chairman of the local 
section. An exceptionally large attendance was noted. 

Mr. Cotton stated that Colloresine, a water-soluble 
cellulose product, may be used as a substitute for starches, 
dextrines, British and natural gums used in printing 
pastes, as well as for those materials used in pigment 
printing, such as casein, albumen, and acetylated cellu- 
Colloresine, which is in large use in Europe, is an 
imported product, but if demand develops, it will be 
manufactured in the United States. It is provided in 
4-0z. cubes, and dissolved in a 25% solution produces 
a viscous and homogeneous paste for printing operations. 
The paste so made does not sour or mildew; it contains 
no grit, and with slight modification can be used in the 
printing of the various vat colors. Since this new prod- 
uct is a neutral compound, it can be used in printing on 
surface machines without injury to the wool felts, and 
it is also applicable to block printing and the printing of 
fabrics by the lithographic process. Colloresine, on the 
other hand, can not be used on basic colors, the tanning 
of the fixing agents producing separation. 

In discussing new developments in dyeing with Nap- 
thol A S products R. W. Marsson stated that the alcohol 
dissolving method has extended very materially the use 
of napthol colors, so that it is now possible to use these 
products on silk. Napthols have now invaded the domain 
of white sheetings. New discharges and developing 
agents have been produced, and although a green naphthol 
color has not yet appeared, it is only a question of time 
when both green and brown naphthols will be available. 

The acceptance of the trade of these colors has been 
due principally to their brilliancy in shade, economy in 
production, and good fastness properties to washing, 
light, and bleaching. The development in dyeing was 
closely followed by the development in printing. 

Referring to Fast Red RBE Base, Mr. Marsson 
thought it rather strange that the perfect kier-boil fast- 
ness of this new base had not won for it a more recep- 
tive market in the United States. It can be used to 
produce a clear bluish red, very similar to the old Turkey 
Red, its suitability stretching over a wide field for fast- 
color work. 

While the progress in the adoption of napthols on real 
silk has not kept abreast with that on other fibers, the 
importance of these colors should not be overlooked. 
There are two general methods of dyeing napthols on 
silk: First, the dyeing of degummed silk; and secondly, 
the dyeing and degumming of raw silk in one process. 
Since the impregnation of silk can be carried out cold, 
with as little caustic as necessary to form the beta-nap- 
tholate, little harm is done to the fiber, although as an 
additional precaution, the addition of glue or protectol 
insures the tensile strength and luster of the silk. 
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What Else Do the Growers Want? 


By William H. Butler 


New England Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


HAT the domestic wool grower is justly entitled to 

proper protection for his commodity against im- 

ports of similar character from countries where 
the cost of production is lower is readily granted. He is 
at present protected to a higher degree than by any pre- 
vious tariff, and if the Senate has its way will be given 
even larger protection in the new bill. 

This is all well and good. Our domestic farm industry, 
based on a higher standard of living, ought to be main- 
tained by tariff legislation against the inflow of com- 
peting raw materials from countries of low-wage and 
low-living standards. 

The wool grower ought to be protected against cheap 
foreign wool similar in character and grade to that which 
he himself produces. The only protection he can legiti- 
mately demand is a tariff against materials practically 
identical to what he is producing. 

In an important tariff provision this principle is al- 
ready accepted and established. Since our domestic 
growers do not produce carpet wool they receive no 
protection against imports of this commodity. Such 
wool comes in free for carpet making purposes. If 
some of the choicer grades are used in the manufacture 
of clothing, a duty is assessed, though less than on the 
straight clothing wool. 


Seeks Control Beyond Field 


Why then does the domestic wool grower seek to 
control the rates of duty to be placed on a number of 
raw materials which are not at all wool as that material 
is shorn by the farmer from the back of the sheep, but 
are instead materials of a wool origin often semi-manu- 
factured in character and usually consumed by distinct 
divisions of wool manufacturing from those using the 
major volume of new virgin -wool ? 

The wool grower in demanding high duties on rags, 
clips, noils and mill wastes is asking circuitously and 
illegitimately for a super-protection that is not American 
in character and is more suggestive of the hog than the 
sheep 

It the topmakers had asked for higher noil duties that 
would have been legitimate enough; so also if domestic 
rag graders and packers had insisted on a larger protec- 
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tion than 74c. duty on competing old and new materials. 

It remained for the wool grower to usurp rights of 
these industries and demand in his own name and for 
his own purpose what topmakers and rag merchants 
considered, if not unnecessary, at least not essential for 
the maintenance and conservation of their branches of 
the industry. 

In the case of mill wastes, laps, threads and cards, the 
request for higher duties would be a legitimate function 
of worsted spinners and topmakers. It is true that a 
small clique within the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers did support the wool grower demand, 
thereby departing from precedents set by the National 
Association which, representing both big branches of 
wool manufacturing, does not normally take sides as 
between the woolen and worsted divisions. 


The Motive Is Plain 


The motive underlying the wool growers’ attempt to 
dominate raw material duties in Schedule 11 was admit- 
tedly to bring about the substitution of original virgin 
wool for secondary virgin wool (for so noils, mill wastes 
and new clips must be regarded). The aim was to in- 
crease this primary wool consumption by shutting out as 
far as possible the use of these secondary wool materials. 
The growers evidently do not understand carded woolen 
manufacture, and are apparently under the impression 
that original virgin wool would give the effect and feel 
in fabrics now being brought about by judicious admix- 
tures of noils, garnets and carded colored Shetlands with 
virgin wool. 

Let the wool interests stick to their sheep. If they 
want to boost the consumption of their product, then let 
them to a man foreswear woolens and wear worsteds. 

It might well be noted that wool production is a side 
line of the meat industry, where the real profits to the 
sheep raiser ought to lie. Further still, growers might 
take a lesson or two in the packing of wools from Aus- 
tralia where the job is done so satisfactorily that if a 
bale of Australian and a bale of Territory were quoted at 
the same spot price, the Australian would nevertheless 
be approximately 7% cheaper on account of its superior 
packing. 
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THOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. In 
order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


Soaking Hard Silk 


Technical Editor: 

We read with interest your issue of TEXTILE WorLD 
of Feb. 15, page 38, in reply to an inquiry on softening 
of hard silk. We would be pleased to have you advise us 
if this silk is for use in the throwing plant for filling 
or to be used for warp silk. We will give you our 
method of soaking and will be pleased if you give us 
your comments and corrections, as our results are at 
times not all that could be desired. 

For 80 lb. of silk we use 24 quarts of neatsfoot oil, 
24 lb. olive-oil soap, and 54 gal. of water. We use a 
temperature of 75 to 80° F., and soak 45 min. The soap 
is thoroughly dissolved in boiling water and poured into 
the vat of water; then neatsfoot oil is poured in and the 
liquor thoroughly mixed. We get a very good emulsion 
with this method of mixing. Our silk is all wound and 
used for broad silk warps, single. (7104) 


The formula given in reply to an inquiry published 
in the Feb. 15 issue was for “soaking off” hard, gum 
silk yarn before winding. The yarn is to be wound on 
bobbins for the warping operation, where it is to be 
made up into warps for the weavers. 

You appear to have a fairly good formula; but of 
course if results are not what they should be, something 
must be wrong. You have not explained just the kind 
of trouble you are having. Is the yarn brittle when dry? 
Is it sticky when in the moist state before winding? 
Is it full of hard spots that interfere with good winding 
and proper warping? These defects, and others, are the 
causes of much trouble in the operations that follows 
the “soak off.” They are brought about by improper 
methods of processing the yarn before winding. We 
could be of more assistance if we knew the specific type 
of difficulty you are encountering. However, we can 
make a few criticisms and suggestions that might be of 
some help. 

We think the liquor a little too strong in soap and oil ; 
while the temperature is not warm enough for the proper 
amounts of ingredients. In other words, we would cut 
the soap down to 14 Ib., cut down the oil to one quart, 
and increase the temperature to, say 110° F. Proper 
penetration cannot take place below this temperature, 
and too powerful an emulsion will loosen or remove the 
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natural gum. This gum should be made soft and pliable; 
but under no circumstances should it be removed or made 
gummy and sticky by a strong process bath. 

We recommend that you increase the total gallons of 
the bath. We do not think 54 gal. of liquor will properly 
immerse 80 lb. of yarn. The silk should be allowed 
enough liquor so that it will be well spread out under 
the surface, without the use of sticks or racks to hold it 
down. For that reason, we would make the bath 100 gal. 

A “soak off’? process of 45 min. does not seem suffi- 
cient. Because of the weakness of the bath and the mere 
110° of temperature, 45 min. will not properly soften the 
gum. It must be remembered that while this gum is 
not being removed or even loosened, it must be softened, 
carefully and gradually, so that it will be its own lubri- 
cant on the winding machines. That is the idea of the 
“soak off”; and 45 min. is not a long-enough process to 
bring this about. For glove silk, the yarn is sunk for 
ten or twelve hours, sometimes longer. Therefore, we 
think we would increase the time of immersion to at 
least four or five hours. 

The following is a summary of the points we have 
attempted to explain: a weak solution of the oil-soap 
emulsion; the temperature warm enough for proper 
penetration; sufficient liquor to allow the yarn plenty 
of room in the bath; and immersion in the liquor 
long enough to soften the gum properly. These 
things attended to correctly, there need be no fear of 


bad “soak offs.” 


Too Much Twist in Cotton Roving 


Technical Editor: 

Our boss spinner complains that I am giving him too 
much twist in the roving. Will you kindly advise how 
this fact may be determined? (7144) 


Experience is necessary for determining this point. It 
is customary to hold a piece of roving between the thumb 
and forefinger of each hand at points slightly farther 
apart than the length of the staple, draw the roving 
apart, and note the resistance of the fibers to the pulling. 
This gives an indication of the suitability of the twist. 
Familiarity with various sizes of roving and with rovings 
composed of different cottons is essential where more 
than one type of roving is likely to be encountered. 
Those who are accustomed to making rovings from short 
staples are very likely to use too much twist when using 
long staples. Excessive twist in any roving process is 
disclosed in the next process by the manner in which 
the roving resists drawing apart in the drafting. 

Infrequent hard-twisted places are very likely to be 
the result of excessive twisting in piecing up the ends. 
Operatives, particularly new ones, should be instructed 
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regarding the additional work imposed on operatives at 
the next machine by such a practice. The object of the 
operatives in inserting this excessive twist in piecing up 
is of course to prevent breaking of the strand while they 
are handling it. 

Trial and error are usually necessary in determining 
a satisfactory twist for roving which has been changed 
in size or stock. A useful method for testing twist in 
cases of this sort is to place a bobbin of roving on end 
on the floor or on a table and pull on the strand slowly. 
When roving has been given just enough twist to 
permit turning the bobbin by this method, it may be 
considered satisfactory, as it will be just strong enough 
to resist the friction of the usual guide rods and to turn 
the bobbin on the skewer in the creel. 

\When it is necessary to use roving containing excessive 
twist in later processes, 


trouble can be sometimes re- 
duced 


. ] _ . . | v2 - cine 
in those processes by moving the front top roll 
ahead a littl \nother method sometimes adopted is to 


remove the weight on the middle top roll, or to reduce it 
The reduction of this weight mav sometimes be accom 
plished by turning the back saddle end for end. 


& 
Blending Wool 


l I fia 
I] ld ( now what t j Is dit spinning 
) eC) ls O} hati hii s oft WOO and thr 
method used in making sure that resultant batches of 
iW (iis or LO allo li ue l d Clnwg Tor 
] la / } 4 I ( rl 5 
For « ple, suppose a blend of yarn is to be iad 
up 1Vvol JIU bali S Oo] “A” wool, 30 bales of io wool, 
and 20 bales of “C” wool. If sufficient space ts not 


available for mixing these 100 bales at one time, would 
it be considered good practice to mix these in 10 separate 
lots, but using the same percentages of each type, and 
then to start carding and spinning, using lot 1, follox 
ing this with lot 2, 3, 4, etc., but allowing the production 
of each lot of yarn to become mixed with the succeed- 
Ing lots 

lie are not spinners of yarn, ourselves, but are pur- 
chasers of it, and are experiencing difficulty in getting 
our batches of yarn to dye level, in most instances whole 
skeins being of different shades. We are inclined to 
lay this unevenness to some such practice in the spinning 
mill as above described. (7097 ) 


The usual practice in laying down a blend composed 
of different grades of wool is to lay down the entire 
batch as one time when possible, in order to get a thor- 
ough blending of the different grades of stock. Care 
should be taken to get an equal division of the stock on 
each layer in proportion to the percentage of each kind. 
In feeding through the mixing picker the stock should 
be cut down straight through the pile from top to bot- 
tom; in this manner each armful of stock fed to the 
picker will be made to contain its proportion of the sev 
eral grades of stock in the blend. 

It is not considered good practice to mix the batch in 
separate lots, as mentioned in the question, as it is almost 
impossible to get a thoroughly even distribution of the 
different grades of stock where so many breaks are made. 

If sufficient space is not available for mixing the entire 
batch at one time, it is advisable to reduce the size of 
the batch to where it can be handled in two parts. In 


this case each half of the lot should be treated as a 
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distinctly separate lot; that is, a clean runout should be 
made in carding and spinning, and the production of 
each lot of yarn kept separate so that it can be handled 
separately in dyeing. 


Hosiery Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please furnish information as to size and 
qualities of yarn generally used in the manufacture of 


hosiery—if_ possible, counts of worsted, wool, cotton, 
rayon, tram silk, etc. (7116) 


This question might be answered by saying that almost 
every count is used for hosiery of some type. The very 
cheap, heavy socks use the very coarse yarns; some of 
them are of low quality. At the other extreme, the 
hest stockings use some very fine yarns, running up to 
140/2 cotton, 70s worsted, and three-thread silk. 

The most common range of hosiery uses the follow- 
ing range of cotton counts: 20/2, 24/2, 30/2, 40/2, 50/2, 
60/2, 70/2, 80/2, 100/2, and 120/2. There 
cases in which single 36s, 40s, 50s, 60s, 7Os, 
will be found. 


are also 
and 80s 
For worsted counts, 30/2, 40/2, 50/2, 
and 60/2 with those most commonly used, with single 40s, 
50s, and 60s sometimes. In ordinary hosiery, there is very 
little woolen yarn used. Some of the coarser socks, such 
as those for lumbermen, however, do use some woolen 
yarns. In rayon, the most common size is 150-denier. 
For tram silk, there is little use of 


anything above ten- 
thread today. 


Probably the most common are 


SEVeti-, 
six-, and five-thread. These are used for the usual run 
of full-fashioned stockings. A few very fine full- 
fashioned stockings are made with three- and four- 


thread silks. 

Mixtures of these yarns might be in almost any com- 
bination. For example, 150-denier rayon might be found 
with 60/2 cotton, with two-thread silk, or possibly with 
60/2 worsted; or this 150-denier rayon might be twisted 
with a single 30s or 40s worsted. 

For the most part, yarns for hosiery are medium 
quality or better. This is because the defects of poor 
quality yarns are so conspicuous in the knitted fabric. 


* 
Uniform and Upholstery Cloths 


Technical Editor: 
Will you please be kind enough to advise by return 
mail, as to what grades of raw material are generally 


used by woolen mills in the manufacture of uniform 
and upholstery cloth? (7099 ) 


Without knowing the specific type of uniform cloth 
in which you are interested, it is difficult to give you a 
reply which will prove of much service to you. The 
varieties of uniform cloth include the type required by 
the army, navy, police force, conductors, firemen, chauf- 
feurs, etc. Although all of these cloths are made of 
wool, some are made on the woolen system, some on 
the French worsted system, and some on the Bradford 
worsted system. Of these systems the woolen is the most 
common. The wools used include 4, 3, and 4 blood. 
Sometimes more than one of these are used in blends. 
It is not uncommon to find pure wool noils and garnetted 
waste employed. 


There are also a great many varieties of upholstery 
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cloth, and the material used depends on the purposes for 
which the upholstery cloth is intended. Various wools 
and blends are used. Upholstery cloth for automobiles 
is sometimes made with cotton warp, and sometimes 
with a warp which consists of one end of cotton and one 
end of worsted, twisted together in such a manner that 
the worsted is given prominence. This twist is also 
used for filling. About the same grades of wool are 
used as in uniform cloth in many cases. Besides wool, 
there are also used mohair, cotton, and silk. 


* 


Sewing-Thread Finish 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose a clipping taken from a TEXTILE WorLD 
of some weeks ago. We are particularly interested in 
a sewing-thread finish and have tried out the formula 
which you suggested. We find that this does not im- 
prove our finish. In fact, we find the yarn to be weaker 
after giving it your finish. Perhaps you can give us a 
more detailed answer if you advise the kind of soap, the 
melting point of the paraffin, and the temperatures this 
should be run at. 

Ie are enclosing a small reeling of yarn showing the 
finish that we are trying to obtain. When this yarn is 
wound on the tube or cone, all the fibers appear to b 
laid, giving the package a very neat appearance. If you 
can assist us in the matter, we shall be greatly obliged. 

a (7114) 


We have examined the sample of yarn showing the 
finish required ; this finish is considerably different from 
that on the thread submitted by another inquirer some 
weeks ago, and we are not surprised that the formula 
given in answer to his inquiry will not give the finish 
you require. 

For bleached yarn 2% of finishing materials on the 
weight of the fabric is not sufficient to match the sample, 
and we suggest the following procedure: Dissolve 5 Ib. 
of white chip soap in 10 gal. boiling water. Melt 3 Ib. 
coconut oil and 36 lb. paraffin in 35 gal. boiling water. 
Mix 8 lb. of potato starch with 8 quarts of cold water, 
stirring until all lumps are dissolved. Unite the three 
mixtures and boil gently for 20 min., when the total 
volume should approximate 50 gal. 

Before entering the yarn the temperature of the bath 
should be brought to 130° F. For the first 100 lb. of 
yarn, 8 quarts of the stock solution should be added to 
the water; for the second 100 Ib., 5 quarts; and for 
each additional 100 lb., 2 quarts. Three turns of the 
yarn in this mixture should be sufficient to produce the 
finish desired. After the first turn, if the temperature 
has fallen below 120° F., steam should be let in to bring 
the bath to 120° F. To complete the finish, the yarn 
should be run under a wax disk in the final winding. 


* 
Part-Worsted Serge 


Technical Editor: : 

We are enclosing a sample of a part-worsted serge. 
We shall appreciate your advice as to the following 
details: Please tell us how the filling yarn ts twisted. 
He know this twist as plaited yarn consisting of one 
end cotton and one end worsted. 


My understanding is 





that the worsted is plaited over the cotton on worsted 
spinning. Willi you please give me more detailed in- 
formation as to how this is done? This cloth looks to 
me as though it is woven in the gray and union-dyed. 
Is this correct, or is it your opinion that it is cross-dyed? 
Please list what machines are necessary for dyeing and 
finishing of this class of serge. (7098 ) 


The sample submitted has a cotton warp and a cotton- 
and-worsted plaited filling, which is union-dyed on the 
jig. It is the usual practice to dye this class of material 
with union dyes. If the warp were cotton and the filling 
were worsted, it probably would be better to get a sulfur- 
dye cotton warp and cross-dye the worsted. This latter 
process would give faster colors especially upon this 
class of fabrics. 

In order to make a plaited yarn, build a rack behind 
the spinning frames to hold the cotton. Run down the 
cotton to the roll with an end of worsted and spin both 
together on the frames; that is, run one end of cotton 
with one end of worsted. To make a cotton-and-worsted 
twist which is sometimes used in this class of fabrics, 
take one end of worsted and one end of cotton and 
twist on the twister. Plaited yarns are also known as 
mock twist. 

In the finishing department you would need the fol- 
lowing machines in order of their use, although some 
plants may use a different method or procedure: open 
crab, washing machine, dyeing equipment, extractor, 
tenter or dryer, shear, and press. In the dyehouse you 
would need dye kettles for cross dyeing or jigs for union 


dyeing. 


Coating Silk with Gelatin 
Technical Editor: 


We are coating silks with solutions of gelatin. We 
desire to add to our gelatin solution 5% of oxalic acid 
against the dry weight of gelatin used, which also 
amounts to about 5% oxalic acid against the weight of 
the silk used. Do you think that this quantity of oxalic 
acid would affect the tensile strength of the silk, es- 
pecially after it has seasoned for six months or longer? 

(7113) 

We advise against the use of 5% oxalic acid in the 
finishing bath with gelatin for silk pieces. Oxalic acid 
is not volatile, and will give a permanent scroop to the 
silk; but in such large amounts it is not only likely to 
tender the silk upon standing, but is also likely to strip 
off some of the dye, especially where a logwood black 
has been used. 


We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best 
of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
received from any regular subscriber to THXTILB WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and 
data possible. In the case of damage to material, a 
sample should be sent. We do not undertake routine 
analysis of woven or knitted fabric construction, or 
investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person oe not for publication, but as evi- 
dence of good faith. The identity of those seekin 
information on technical subjects will not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 
be signed by the correspondent’s name unless the letter 
— contains a request that the name be withheld. 
—EDIToR. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Georce S. Harris, president of Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mulls, Atlanta, Ga., for the 
last ten years, has resigned. 


A. G. RosAMonp, president and general 
manager, Rosamond Woolen Mills, Ltd., 
Almonte (Ont.) Can., has returned home 
from an extended trip to England and 
Europe. 


Ernest C. T. Bick, president of Bick & 
Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., has been elected 
a director of the Colonial-Northeastern 
Trust Co., of Reading. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., returned 
this week from a combined vacation and 
business trip passed in Cuba, Florida and 
other sections of the South. 


T. A. Sperry, for many years head of 
the Elastic Spring Knit Corp., Mohawk, 
N. Y., is now located at Westfield, N. J., 
where he has embarked in another business. 


WittiAM W. WINDLE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Tin Whistle Golf Society, of 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


D. C. Correr, president of the Southern 
Mfg. Co., at Athens, Ga., has organized a 
night school for textile operatives to give 
employes the opportunity to become trained 
for more important positions. The school 
has been in operation since Jan. 1, and 
36 employes have enrolled and are in at- 
tendance. 

& 


Harotp M. ButLrarp, president of the 
Taft Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass., and 
Mrs. Bullard, are planning to leave shortly 
on a Mediterranean trip of several weeks 


ArTHUR L. Emery, of Charlotte, N. C., 
formerly vice-president and general man 
ager of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills. 
Inc., with plants at Chester, S. C., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Whitmire, S. C., and who 
resigned in January, has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Griffin 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


FREDERICK H. BisnHop, vice-president of 
the Universal Winding Co. and a former 
president for many years of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association, was busy receiving 
congratulations on his birthday last Satur 
day, March 29 Mr. Bishop has been 
connected with the Universal Winding Co 
for over 40 years and has a host of friends 
in all parts of the country. He was 81 
years “young” on that day and a very 
pleasant feature of his celebration were the 
congratulations of his comrades of the 
Grand Army of the Republic who were 
royally entertained by Mr. Bishop at his 
home. His friends of the TEXTILE Wor-p 
staff send their best wishes and congratula 
tions also 

S. B. CHASE was elected chairman of 
the management committee of Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., New York, 


on March 31 


Dr. M. P. I 
the Netherlands 


STEENBERGHE, member of 
Industrial Council, the 
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High Councii of Labor, and the Nether- 
lands Central Commission for Statistics, 
and a group of Dutch industrialists and 
governmental officials have begun a survey 
and investigation of industrial and social 
conditions in the textile territory of the 
two Carolinas, which will extend for a 
week or more. 


JosepH H. Tarro, stock buyer for the 
W. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., has 
been elected a trustee for three years of 
the Millbury Savings Bank. 


JosepH Dwyer, who completes 50 years 
of service with the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., on April 8, and Mrs. 
Dwyer, celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary at their home on March 29. 


Puitie P. WHITEHEAD, son of Agent 
Howard R. Whitehead, of the Pepperell 
Mig. Co., at Biddeford, Me., has entered 
the Pepperell’s selling house in New York 
City to familiarize himself with that de- 
partment of the textile business. 


Jutrus W. HEss, secretary and designer 
of the New York (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., has sailed for Europe for an exten- 
sive trip to make a review of the knit 
goods market. 


Joun T. McManus, treasurer of the 
Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., has 
been elected a trustee of the Webster Five 
Cents Savings Bank 





H. N. Cappel who has been appointed sales 
manager of Tubise Chatillon Corp. Mr. 
Cappel joined the company m 1925 and 


has recently been in charge of advertising 

and technical research departments. Before 

1925 he was with the Corticellt Silk Co. 
for ten years. 
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Tuomas W. Swan has announced his 
resignation as treasurer of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Wa ter E. SCHUSTER, treasurer of the 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, Mass., 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
selectmen of that town. 


Wa ter D. West has been appointed 
agent of the Holden-Leonard Co., Benning- 
ton, Vt. Mr. West was formerly agent of 
the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills, and previous 
to that time was agent of the Baltic Mills, 
Enfield, N. H. 


H. WapswortH CRAWFORD, agent for 
the Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., 
has been elected a selectman of the town of 
Dudley, Mass., where he lives. 


DuvaL Sturcis has become associated 
with Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, as 
a member of the sales organization and 
will make his headquarters at their plant 
at Kannapolis, N. C. He will cover the 
cotton yarn trade in North and South 
Carolina. 


I. L. LANGLEY, assistant general manager 
of the Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., will deliver a series of lectures 
and conduct discussions on “Calculating In- 
dividual Fabric Costs” on April 9 and 10, 
at the Textile Institute conducted annually 
by the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College. 


C. E. MENEFEE has been made general 
manager of Waldensian Weavers, Inc., of 
Valdese, N. C. 


WILry CHRISTIE, who has been manager 
of the Philadelphia office of Ejisemann 
Bros., has been appointed wool marketing 
specialist of the Wool Marketing & Stand- 
ardization Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 


H. M. Gwyn, vice-president of the Cadet 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, will retire from 
that office in the near future. Mr. Gywn 
is not readv to announce his future plans 
but it is reported that he will start the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery on 
his cwn account. He expects to sail for 
Europe before completing plans for the new 
enterprise. 


E. W. Linscotrt, Cadet Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, will resign in the near future. 
He has not made announcement concerning 
his future plans as yet. Mr. Linscott has 
been treasurer of the Cadet firm. 


Roy R. BLyn, production foreman, Cadet 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, will sever his 
connection with the Cadet firm in the near 
future. His plans for the future have not 
yet been announced but it has been re- 
ported he will probably associate himself 
with H. M. Gwyn in a new hosiery venture. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., son of the 
president of Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., is at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
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S. C., for a period of training which will 
extend over several months. 


James Pacet WHITTALL, son of Mat- 
thew P. Whittall, president and treasurer 
of the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., where he is learning the 
business, and Miss Millicent Ewell, also of 
that city, have announced their engagement. 
Mr. Whittall is prominent as an aviator. 


Stokes WuiteE has accepted a position 
as assistant purchasing agent for the Thrift 
Plant of the Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 


J. A. DuncaAN, formerly connected with 
the Alabama Mills Co., of Aliceville, Ala., 
is now superintendent of Piedmont Spin- 
ning Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Epwarp Ear ty, assistant superintendent 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been awarded first 
honors by the National Association of Cost 
Accountants for a book on “Waste in In- 
dustry,” of which he is the author. 


EL_swortH Hit, of Star Worsted Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the sales yarn department of 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. FRANK 
E. Harpinc will continue as superintendent 
of the weaving yarn department and JAMES 
A. MacDonatp will continue as superin- 
tendent of both departments. 


A. F. KEELER, who for a number of years 
Was superintendent of French Worsted 
Co.’s. plant, is now general manager of 
Villa Nova Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L., succeeding Thomas Newell, recently 
resigned. Mr. Keeler is succeeded at the 
French Worsted Co. plant by R. Berard, 
formerly assistant superintendent. 


J. F. Lockey, recently resigned as super- 
intendent of the Sidney Hosiery Mills, 
Graham, N. C., to become superintendent 
of the Wilbur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., 
succeeding J. C. REESE. 


D. Lim, cotton importing merchant of 
Tokyo, Japan, is studying cotton conditions 
in Louisiana and Texas, with a view to 
importing cotton from these two Siates 
during the coming season. 


Mrs. HELEN Wasuesurn, for the last 
several years stylist for the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Co., and former assistant fashion 
editor of the Good Housekeeping magazine, 
has become associated with the New York 
office of E. H. Stevens, sales manager of 
the Ace Knitted Fabric Mills, of Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


L. B. Palmer, president, Byron Wilson, secretary, and Roger 
the National Wool Marketing Corp., recently appointed by the Federal Farm Board. 





HERBERT W. Ancrer, Marlboro, Mass., 
has accepted the position of master me- 
chanic for the Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxon- 
ville, Mass. 


J. S. Stevenson, formerly night me- 
chanic at the Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C., is now connected with a mill at 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Wut Hr, master mechanic at the 
Haleyville (Ala.) Plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co., has been transferred to the main 
machine shops of the company in Jasper, 
Ala., for a special training. 


Gravy Horn, of Memphis, Tenn., has 
accepted the position of master mechanic 
at Haleyville (Ala.) Plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Co. 


Roy Brazir, formerly overseer of the 
silk room of the Judson Mills, at Green- 
ville, S. C., is now overseer of weaving at 
the Republic Mills, at Great Falls, S. C. 


W. L. Brown, formerly of Red Springs, 
N. C., is now connected with the Pine- 
hurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


J. F. CHALMERS is now overseer of 
weaving at the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 


Mills. 


CLARENCE DRIVER, overseer of carding 
and spinning and R. C. Hicks, cashier, of 
the Haleyville (Ala.) Plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Co., are teachers in the recently 
established night school in the mills. 


A. M. Gorpy is now overseer of carding 
at the Ingram Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


W. H. Guinn, is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


Dan JoHNSON, who has been overseer 
of carding at the Ingram Mfg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. 


THURSTON KINSLER, who has been over- 
seer of carding at the Issaqueena Mills, 
Central, S. C., has been promoted to super- 
intendent. 


HERMAN KroGMAN, formerly a knitter 
at the plant of Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting 
Co., is now superintendent of Sidney Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., Graham, N. C., succeeding 
J. F. Lockey, who resigned to become 
superintendent of Wilbur Cotton Mills, 
Troy, N. C. 


Joun L. Lercuton, for the last seven 
years overseer of finishing for the Schuster 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 
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Gillis, treasurer of 


made 
overseer weaving at the Clinton (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. A. McNEACE was recently 


Francis J. McNetce for several years 
in charge of the dyeing for the National 
Woolen Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned 
his position with that company. 


J. E. Love, overseer of the dyeing de- 
partment of the Karastan Rug Mill, 
Leaksville, N. C., has resigned to take 
effect May 31. 


L. Orts, formerly head of the carding 
department of the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has gone to Langley, S. C., where 
he holds a position with a mill there. 


W. O. ReEeEp has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Ingram Mfg. 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mason RowLanp is now second hand in 
the new spinning room of the Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 


W. O. Rurrin, formerly second hand in 
slashing and weaving at the Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Warrenville, S. C., has accepted 
a similar position with the Siluria ( Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 

J. E. Sattspury, formerly boss weaver 
in the Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., has taken a similar 
position in a silk mill at Ogdensburg. 


C. F. Stancit, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., is now second hand in spinning at 
the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


W. S. StRICKLAND has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Buck Creek 
Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


CHARLES TIDWELL is now overseer of 
the silk department of the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Everett S. THurston, mechanical engi- 
neer for the Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has been transferred to the Chicago head- 
quarters of the company. 


O. W. Wuattey, night overseer of 
weaving at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
has resigned. 


L. C. Frnety, formerly of Bath, S. C., 
is now head of the weaving department of 
the Altavista (Va.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


T. D. Hat ey has assumed his duties as 
chief engineer and master mechanic at the 
Thrift Plant, The Kendall Co. Paw 
Creek, N. C. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 
Conn., has awarded contract to Earle E. 
Gilbert for alterations to a mill unit, on 
which work has been started. 


*Griffin (Ga.) Mills, which were ac- 
quired by the Hightower interests sev- 
eral months ago, have purchased 540 
40-inch shuttle-changing 
the Stafford C 


1 


looms from 
o., and installation will 
begin at an early date. 


Jewell (Ga.) Cotton Mills Co., de- 
stroyed by fire several years ago, has 
been acquired by B. T. Comer, of At- 
lanta, who will begin construction of a 
new mill within 30 days. 


Morgan Cotton Mills of Georgia, 


Quitman, Ga., manutacturers of tire 
fabrics, which were closed down for two 
weeks, have resumed operations, run- 
ning a full day shift. 


Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 


’ 


La., whi nave been shut down tor 

: : 4] : 
Several weeks tor repairs and overhaul 
ing, will reopen in about three weeks, 
( rding t state ent of one of the 
officials. The plant, when operating at 
capacity, employs approximately 7/50 


persons. 
Lockwood Cotton Mills, Waterville, 
Me., have shut down 800 looms. 


Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the Lons- 
dale (R. I.) Co., operated 400 of its 1,200 
looms on full time last week. The other 
800 will operate four days a week until 
further notice. 


Thorndike (Mass.) Co., plans to sell 
its Nos. 1 and 2 Mills, which have been 
idle since 1925, to the S. C. S. Box Co., 
Inc., which three years ago bought a 
storehouse of the company and _ re- 
modeled it into a factory near the other 
two mills in Thorndike. The Thorndike 
Co. has since concentrated its manufac- 


turing at West Warren, Mass. 


The Kendall Co., Walpole, Mass., is 
running on regular production basis at 
its local mill, operated in name of the 
Lewis Mfg. Co., giving employment to 
a full working quota. 


Pacific Mills, Cocheco Dept., Dover, 
N. H., have completed arrangements for 
the electrification of their main operat- 
ing divisions at local mill, and will secure 
power supply, totaling 5,200 kw., from 
the Twin State Gas & Electric Co. 
Practically all steam-driven apparatus 
will be replaced with electric equipment. 


Wearwell Sheeting Mill, one of the 
plants of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., located at Draper, N. C., has 
started up on a full-time schedule. The 
plant has been running a long time on 
a tour-day weekly schedule. 


Warlick Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C., has 
started construction work on plant addi- 
tion, measuring 100x82 ft.. but officials 
of the company would not state definitely 
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what the machinery installation will in- 
clude. It was understood, however, that 
additional weaving equipment will be 
installed. 


Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills have just 
installed one unit each of Barber-Colman 


automatic spooling and high speed 
warping. 


Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
are closing down for two weeks or 
possibly longer. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C., will install 12 new Fales & 
Jenks twisters. 


Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., 
is installing equipment for raw stock 
bleaching, including three closed kiers, 
which were furnished by the Columbus 
(Ga.) Truck & Supply Co. 


*Washington (R. I.) Lace Co., has 
work well under way for a mill addition. 
It is planned to install six looms, leav- 
ing plenty of additional space for more 
looms as needed. 


Chiquola Mfg. Co.’s plant at Honea 
Path, S. C., which for several months 
operating on a curtailed 
schedule, resumed full time operations 
on March 31, according to official an- 
nouncement. 


Pelham (S. C.) Mills have made in- 
stallation of oil spraying equipment 
furnished by Borne Scrymser Co., New 
York. 


has been 


Dominion Textile Co., Sherbrooke 
(Que.) Can., is installing 200 additional 
looms which will be in operation in a 
few weeks. This will complete a pro- 
gram which has been under way since 
Dominion took over the property in 
1928, which was formerly the Canadian 
Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd. The new 
looms will not be used for the manu- 
facture of tire fabric but will weave 


sheeting. 
Wool 


Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
through its treasurer, N. B. K. Brooks, 
announces a 10% reduction in wages 
and the discontinuance of all night work. 
It is believed that the savings effected 
will enable the plant to operate a full 
day shift schedule, thus giving employ- 
ment to a large number of employes 
most of the time. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville. 
Me., has leased, with the option of 
purchasing, the plant of the Pontoosuc 
Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., and plans 
to start operations on July 1, manufac- 
turing women’s cloakings. The company 
operates a branch mill in Rochester, 
N. H. The old Pontoosuc Mills had 
been in continuous operation for over 
100 years until this year when a change 
of ownership occurred. 


Hudson (Mass.) Worsted Co., is op- 
erating with day and night shifts. 
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Clairmont Woolen Mills, Inc., Wales, 
Mass. The petition of Worcester, Mass., 
creditors for the ‘appointment of a re- 
ceiver for these mills, pending the 
election of a trustee at the first meeting 
of the creditors called for April 11, was 
denied by Walter L. Stevens, referee in 
bankruptcy, at a hearing on March 28. 


Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass., 
which had been shut down for several 
weeks, has resumed operations. 


*Queensbury Combing Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is now operating in the 
former Queensbury Mills, manufacturing 
mohair, wool, alpaca tops and noils, with 
five sets of worsted cards and ten 
worsted combs. 


Hillsboro (N. H.) Woolen Mill Co., 


closed for several months, is now resum- 
ing operations. 


Thomas Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., have taken out a permit for the 
construction of a three-story addition, 
39x66 ft., to cost over $45,000 with 
equipment. 


*Rosanna Mills, Inc., Chester, Pa. 
U. S. District Court has entered an order 
for the sale of both mill properties of 
this concern, manufacturers of plushes, 
with branch plant at Upland, Pa., and it 
is probable that liquidation sale of the 
machinery and equipment will be held 
within 30 days. The company has been 
operated recently under direction of re- 
ceivers, who will continue to function in 
that capacity until sale takes place. 


E. K. Bready (Girard Worsted Mill), 
Philadelphia, Pa. A schedule of this 
concern against whom bankruptcy peti- 
tion was recently filed, shows assets of 
$49,975 and liabilities of $137,077. 


Archibald Holmes & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Bids for the construction of 
a new mill building for this concern, 
manufacturers of Wilton carpets and 
rugs, were received this week. New 
structure will be located at K St. & 
Erie Ave. M. Ward Eastby is the 
architect. 

Belfield Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of plushes and _ velours, 
Belfield Ave. & Penn St., is being 
liquidated and an officer said that affairs 


would be wound up within the next few 
weeks. 


Millbrook Woolen Corp., North 
Kingston, R. I., has incorporated with a 
capital of 625 shares of no par value 
stock to operate a mill. Charles V. 
James, 90 Broad St., Henry Harris and 
John F. Gallagher, all of Norwich, Conn., 
are the incorporators. 


Knight Wool Industries, Inc., Provo, 
Utah, which recently purchased the 
Knight Woolen Mills, are planning to 
enlarge the business, including the ware- 
housing, scouring, sorting and grading 
of wool, and increase production. Off- 
cers and directors of the company are 
as follows: Charles Ottenheimer, presi- 
dent; R. E. Allen, vice-president and 
general manager; H. M. Schiller, secre- 
tary. 


Brucetown (Va.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
are considering early rebuilding of por- 


























tion of mill recently destroyed by fire 
with loss reported at close to $50,000, 
including equipment. 


Knit 


Shelton (Conn.) Hosiery Co., has filed 
notice of change of company name to 
the Shelton Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Hingman Knitting Co., has moved its 
executive office from 38 Chauncey St., 


Boston, to 42 Warren St., Lowell, 
Mass., where the mill for men’s hosiery 


is located. 


Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is still closed down as the result 
of a walk-out of 34 employes two months 
ago, as announced by E. A. Clements, 
Jr., superintendent. The company is 
contemplating selling the equipment of 
the plant. 


A. H. Rodgers Silk Co., Fonda, N. Y., 
has completed removal of its equipment 
to the former plant of the Normandie 
Silk Corp., at Gloversville, which was 
recently purchased. The company will 
increase production. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
have made a wage cut affecting all em- 
ployes, in order that the mills might 
continue to operate on a profitable basis. 


Pine State Knitwear Co., Mt. Airy, 
N. C., has been incorporated and 
machinery is being purchased. Opera- 
tions will begin in a short time on the 
second floor of the Brock Building. 
Sweaters and bathing suits will be manu- 
factured. E. M. Linville, is president; 
Lindsay Holcomb, vice-president; and 
Joe Brock, secretary and treasurer of 
the company. Jack Springthorpe, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, will be superin- 
tendent and manager. 


Statesville, N. C., is to have a new 
full-fashioned hosiery mill, according to 
announcement of Clarence Stimpson and 
Fred Guerrant. Mr. Guerrant has been 
in the hosiery manufacturing business 
for 25 years and for the last five years 
has been treasurer of the Crescent Knit- 
ting Co., of Statesville, and is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Fidelity 
Hosiery Mills Co., of Newton, N. C. 
Mr. Stimpson is owner of the Statesville 
Veneer & Panel Co. Details have not 
been given as to the new plant, but its 
promoters say announcement of or- 
ganization will be made in the near 
future. 


*Wagner Hosiery Mill, Curwensville, 
Pa., recently organized, is manufacturing 
women’s 45 gauge full-fashioned hosiery. 
Richard Wagner is president. 


Mayfair Knitwear Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter has been granted to this 
concern to engage in the manufacture of 
knit goods, etc., having a capital of $10,- 
000. Nathan Neuman, Charles Levine 
and Harold L. Neuman were mentioned 
in the application. This concern is doing 
business at 77 Wister St., in plant for- 
merly occupied by Trio Knitting Co. 


West Lawn (Pa.) Knitting Mills have 
been established by Adam P. Heist, who 
for a number of years has been asso- 
ciated with the Dehiwa Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment have been installed for the 
manufacture of underwear and produc- 
tion started on a steady basis. The mill 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 






is established on the property formerly 
known as the Model Underwear Co., 
Inc., Intervilla, Pa. 


*Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Columbia, 
Tenn., manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery, made its first shipment of 120 
dozen pairs of the finished product to 
Philadelphia during the latter part of 


Sill 


United Silk Corp., Hackensack, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of $125,- 
000, to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Shulman & Turndorf, 173 
Main St., Hackensack, attorneys. I. 
Sanford Hochman, Hackensack, is one 
of the incorporators. 


Gloria Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
capital $100,000, established about six 
months ago, is now operating 27 jac- 
quard looms at 44 Front St., manufac- 
turing tie silks. 


K. K. & S. Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Abram I. Bluestein, 126 
Market St., Paterson, an attorney. The 
company is headed by Leo Chrisman, 
Paterson. 


Silk Fabrics Corp., Allentown, Pa., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$60,000, to operate a local throwing and 
weaving mill, will be represented by 
David Getz, 211 South 16th St., Allen- 
town, who has been elected treasurer. 
A. L. Lumsden, 2113 Highland St., 
Allentown, is also interested in the new 
company. 


Haytock Silk Throwing Co., Easton, 
Pa., has been formed with a capital of 
$70,000, preferred stock, and 1,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, to take 
over and succeed to the Haytock-Crone- 
meyer Co., with local mill at 16th & But- 
ler Sts. The new company is headed by 
Benjamin Haytock, Jr., John and Will- 
iam R. Haytock, all of Easton. Last 
noted has been elected treasurer. 


*American Silk Mills, Orange, Va., 
are now having the third unit of machin- 
ery installed, and when completed the 


number of employes will be increased 
from 170 to 200. 


Finishi 

Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery recently 
installed one three-roll 110-inch Perkins 
friction calender, for finishing glazed 
sheetings, etc. One five-roll straight 


calender was also installed by the Tex- 
tile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg. Co., has ap- 
proved plans for construction of one- 
story mill addition, 70x145 ft. 


U. S. Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has awarded contract to the A. F. Smiley 
Construction Co., Pawtucket, for an ex- 
tension to its silk mill. Philip J. Holton, 
Jr., assistant engineer is in charge. 


Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R. L., has awarded contract to the Park- 
hurst Bldg. Co., 1078 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a one-story brick mill 
80x120 ft. to cost $25,000. 
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Useful Catalogs 


Furnace Fans. Wagner Electric 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. Pamphlet. Use 
of furnace fans for warm-air furnaces. 

Pulleys. T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. Bulletin 472. Price 
list of cast iron pulleys. 


Ball Bearings. Fafnir Bearing Co., 


New Britain, Conn. Booklet. Use of 
ball bearings in aircraft. 

Water Softening. Elgin Softener 
Corp., Elgin, Ill. Pamphlet. Zeolite 


system of water softening. 


Protective Coatings. Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Co., 56 West 45th St., New 
York. Leaflet. Protective coatings for 
industrial use. 

Textile Machinery. 
Machine Co., 
Booklet. 
crabbing. 


Electrical Equipment. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Leaflets. 
Describing induction motors, enclosed 
magnetic switches, hand-starting com- 
pensators, arc welders, mill motors, de- 
termining operating costs. Booklets. 
Electric equipment for handling heavy 
materials, applications of synchronous 
motors, motion pictures and illustrated 
lectures available for exhibition. Pam- 
phlet. Electrical achievements of 1929. 


Roofing and Insulation. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Applications of corkboard for roofing 
and insulation. 


Fast Colors. Franklin Process Co., 40 
Worth St., New York. Booklet. 
Analysis of competitive selling of fast- 
color merchandise. 


Steam Generation. Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp., 200 Madison Ave., New 
York. Booklet. Description of the 
steam-generating units in the new exten- 
sion of the New York Edison Co. 


Roving Frame Drive. Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Pam- 
phlet. Application of chain drives to 
roving frames. 

Steel Boxes. Truscon Steel Co., 6100 
Truscon Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Leaflet. 
Steel boxes, trucks, and platforms, for 
mills. 


Hunter 
ams, Mass. 
fulling and 


James 
North Adams, 
Practice in 


Variable Speed Transmission. Devel- 
opments in variable speed transmissions 
and speed controlling devices are de- 
scribed by the Lewellen Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ind., in Catalog No. 25. 


Grate Stoker. A catalog issued by 
the Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, describes 
and illustrates the Green Natural Draft 
Chain Grate Stoker. 

Long Draft Systems. The Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
announced in a recent bulletin that they 
have concluded an arrangement with the 
American Casablancas Corporation to 
take over the sale and installation of 
their high draft system for cotton spin- 
ning. 


Unit Heaters. Various types of unit, 
heaters for manufacturing plants are 
described in Bulletins Nos. 58 and 59, 
which have been issued by the Bishop 
& Babcock Sales Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Water Wheels. A self-contained, ver- 
tical generating unit for utilizing water 
power is shown in Bulletin W 207, is- 
sued by the James Leffel & Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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Controlled-Heat Laboratory Oven 


Controlled-Heat Laboratory Oven 


REAS THERMO-ELECTRIC CO., 1206 South 

Grove St., Irvington, N. J., announces a series of 
controlled-heat, electric, laboratory ovens, with hori- 
zontal flow, forced-air circulation. The design of the 
apparatus permits the use of shelves and trays without 
obstructing the air circulation. 
the manufacturer 
for baking and drying a large number of samples simul- 
taneously, for drying samples containing considerable 
moisture, for the most exacting research where it is de- 
sired to maintain accurate and uniform heating conditions 
in all parts of the oven chamber, and for other similar 
applications. They are 


These ovens are recommended by 


said to offer more efficient heat 
transfer than it is possible to obtain in ovens in which the 
air circulation is by natural means. In general their con- 
struction is similar to other Freas laboratory ovens which 
have been on the market for some time. 

\ motor-driven, centrifugal, multi-blade fan provides 
for the agitation and propulsion of the air; and the air 
ducts are located with inlets and outlets so apportioned 
as to provide a uniform distribution of 
throughout the operating chamber. 


air movement 


lhe air from the operating chamber is drawn through 
apertures in the left side wall into a heating compartment 
where it meets the electric heaters and incoming fresh 
dry air, the two being heated, thoroughly mixed, and 
drawn by the turbo fan into the duct system. The heat- 
laden air passes over the top of the operating space 
down into a compartment behind the right side wall of 
the operating chamber, and thence through apertures in 
the wall into the operating chamber, to give up its heat 
and continue its cycle of circulation, except for that por- 
tion of the air which is expelled through the vents. A 
uniform air-pull is produced through a vertical plane 
or cross-section of the oven, thus insuring a uniform 
delivery of heat to all parts of the operating space. 

Provision is made for the introduction of fresh air 
directly into the heating compartment, so that it is first 
heated to temperature and mixed with that portion of 
the air that is recirculating. This gives a uniform dilution 
of fouled air with dry fresh air. The heater design is 
such that a rapid replenishment of heat to the air takes 
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place. The intake and exhaust of air is controlled by 
means of adjustable shutters on the vents and air ports. 

The ovens are equipped with shelf racks, and are fur- 
nished with two perforated steel shelves, which can be 
placed at any height in the chamber. They are available 
in the various standard sizes and temperature ranges, and 
are mounted either on a low table base or on a floor 
stand. Ovens of less than 1,000-watt rating are fur- 
nished with an extension cord and plug for attachment 
to the ordinary lamp socket ; higher ratings are furnished 
with an outlet box for direct connection to the power 
line. Special long-stem thermometers of proper range 
are furnished with the ovens. Standard voltages are 
110 or 220 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. or d.c.; other voltages 
can be supplied if desired. 


Penetrating Type Dyeing Machine 


W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadel- 

e phia, Pa., announces a penetrating type dyeing ma- 
chine which will be shown for the first time at the Inter- 
national Textile Exposition in Boston, April 28 to 
May 3. This machine is designed to secure penetration 
of the liquor throughout the load with a gentle flow of 
the dyebath. The accompanying illustration shows a sec- 
tional end view of the dyeing machine loaded with yarn; 
equipment of this type suitable for raw stock is also 
available. 

A protruding rail or shelf in the sides of the tub, 
which also extends across both ends, is devised to stop 
leakage of circulation at the sides and thus prevent 
tangling of the yarn. It is stated that the slight com- 
pression exerted on the yarn and the tendency of the 
rails to deflect the circulation towards the center of the 
load insures even distribution of the color. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for the machine include savings in time 
and steam, great flexibility as regards the size of lots 





Penetrating Type Dyeing Machine 








‘and Processes 


that may be dyed in a machine of a given size, and im- 
proved winding qualities of the yarn. 

To permit the preparation of subsequent lots while one 
batch is being dyed, provision is made for the use of 
yarn racks of the split type. The circulating equipment 
of the dyeing machine is of the ball-bearing type, com- 
pletely housed, but readily accessible for necessary ad- 
justments. Protection against leakage of lubricant into 
the dyebath is provided. The drive from the motor to 
the main shaft is by silent chain, giving the necessary re- 
duction in speed to allow low-speed circulation. 


Totally Enclosed Motors 


ENTURY ELECTRIC CO., St. Louis, Mo., has 

recently developed a line of totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled motors. These motors are of the squirrel-cage 
induction type. The manufacturer states that in most 
of the ratings, they have the size advantages of standard 
open-rated motors, plus the added advantage of full 
protection to the stator, rotor, and other internal parts ot 
the motor, all of which are completely isolated from the 
outside air. The motor is completely enclosed with ribbed 
cast-iron coil guards, and there are no rubbing seals or 
air gaps. This prevents the entrance of dust and dirt 
where it is present in abnormal quantities, or where its 
nature and character would have a deteriorating effect 
upon the winding or rotor. 

The fan and fan housing are externally mounted on the 
front end of the motor, opposite the pulley end. Cooling 
air is drawn in at the pulley end, circulated around and 
over the rear coil 
guard, through the 
air passages between 
the field and the 
frame, out over the 
coil guard on the 
front end, and dis- 
charged into the air 
through the fan and 
fan housing. The air 
passages are unob- 
structed, and allow 
free passage of the 
cooling air. They are 
not easily clogged, 
but may be readily 
blown out, if this 
should become nec- 
essary. Use of com- 
pressed air for clean- 
ing will not force 
dust or dirt inside the 
motor. To make the 
motor-cooling system 
equally effective re- 
gardless of the direc- 
tion of rotation, ra- 
dial fan blades are 
employed.  Provi- 
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Totally Enclosed Motor 


sions are made to circulate the air within the motor shell 
and transfer the heat to the radiating surfaces, where it 
is carried away and dissipated by the cooling air. 


Air Velocity Meter 
For Direct Measurement 


HE O-Z Anemo Tachometer, an instrument for the 

direct measurement of air velocity, has been an- 
nounced by O. Zernickow Co., 15 Park Row, New York. 
This new instrument is designed to show instantaneously 
and continuously the air velocity and its fluctuations in 
miles per hour and meters per second. Air capacities of 
fans, pumps, compressors, blowers, exhausters, and 
pneumatic conveyors may be determined with this meter. 
Further uses are in finding the flue-gas volume of fur- 
naces, in tests of drying equipment and cooling installa- 
tions, and in similar applications where air currents and 
compressed air are employed. 

With this tachometer it is stated that anyone, without 
previous experience, can make rapid and accurate surveys 
of air and gas currents. Either the suction or pressure 
conduit may be tested. The instrument is designed to 
show the results immediately and does not require the 
use of a stop watch. It is also stated that it is immaterial 
whether or not the current is turbulent, and that even 
considerable dust contents have no injurious influence on 
the meter. 

The instrument is a combination of the Robinson cup- 
cross and centrifugal tachometer. On the extension of 
the pendulum shaft the cup cross is located. When 
exposed to an air current, the cup cross receives a 
definite average angle velocity, in such a manner that 
the average absolute speed of the cup center is in approx- 
imately constant relation to the wind velocity. The 
result is transmitted from the pendulum in the usual 
manner to the hand of the instrument, and a scale makes 
possible the reading of the wind velocity and its fluc- 
tuations. The reading is practically unaffected by alti- 
tude or barometric pressure and can, therefore, be used 
directly. 

All parts of the instrument, such as ball-bearing spin- 
dle, pendulum, and indicating mechanism, are enclosed 
in a strong, dust-proof aluminum housing. The cross 
cups are protected by a wire guard. With the handle 
attached, the tachometer weighs only 2 lb. The standard 
dial has a double graduation, from 10 to 70 miles per 
hour and 5 to 35 meters per second. Other ranges and 
graduations can be furnished if desired. 
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Cotton Price Levels Likely to Continue 


Balance in Raw Material Factors and No Near 
Betterment in Goods, Forecast by Dr. Haney 


E NOTE relatively little change 
VW in the various factors bearing on 

the price of cotton during the 
last month. It can be said that there is 
somewhat more doubt concerning any 
large reduction in acreage, and that 
there is now no indication of general 
backwardness in starting the new crop. 
On the other hand, there is a small de- 
cline in the final ginnings estimated for 
the old crop. A little improvement in 
the cotton textile business is reported 
from English centers, and some reduc- 
tion in stocks of goods seems to have 
occurred in the United States. Domes- 
tic manufacturing activity, however, de- 
clined again in February, and domestic 
yarn statistics are somewhat less favor- 
able. On the whole, it seems fair to 
repeat the conclusion drawn a month ago 
that the average price of spot middling 
cotton at New York is likely to hold 
rather close to the 154c. level. 

While the world consumption of 
American cotton is estimated to have 
declined quite sharply in the first six 
months of the season, the total consump- 
tion of all cotton was actually larger 
than in the preceding year. This fact 
does not suggest any shortage of Ameri- 
can cotton, but forcefully reminds us of 
the growing competition from other than 
\merican sources. 

Nevertheless, recovery of cotton prices 
to the 16c. level seems to confirm our 
estimate that cotton is worth at 
least 154c. 


Bui Points 


The most favorable indications con- 
cerning the near trend of cotton prices 
are as follows: 

1. Some dry weather in the western 
part of the belt, with too much rain 
reported in some eastern sections. 

2. Foreign stocks of American cotton 
are relatively low, and the recent de- 
crease in stocks of other cottons may 
divert buying to the American product. 


SUMMARY 

Cotton at 15}3¢. is about “right,” 
and not likely to run much below 
that price unless the acreage fails 
to decrease. Yarn and goods mar- 
kets show litthe improvement, and 
no sustained turn for the beiter is 
yet in sight. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


3. Most of the cotton in this country 
appears to be in strong hands—coopera- 
tives and well-hedged merchants. 

4. Current trade reports indicate some 
decrease in stocks of goods, and mill 
curtailment is gradually improving the 
statistical position of fabrics. 

5. Manchester reports a slight im- 
provement in business, with the demand 
for yarns and cloth a little better. 

6. A good seasonal gain is developing 
in tire fabric consumption. 


BEAR POINTS 


On the other hand, there are a good 
many unfavorable factors affecting cot- 
ton prices, among which we may note: 

1. Preliminary indications suggest but 
a small reduction in acreage. 

2. Preparations for the new crop are 
now well advanced, with weather condi- 
tions mostly favorable, and a good-sized 
use of fertilizers. 

3. The price of Indian and Egyptian 
cotton continues relatively low. 

4. Exports still lag and are 
million bales under last year. 
demand for American cotton 
shown much improvement yet, 
world consumption during the 


nearly a 
Foreign 
has not 
and the 
first six 
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months is estimated at only 7,083,000 
bales. 

5. Southern spot markets are very 
inactive, and factors’ unsold stocks are 
reported to have increased. 

6. Most mills are well supplied and 
buy only on concessions. 

7. Mill curtailment continues, and 
there is serious talk of its being ex- 
tended. 

8. Domestic yarn markets are very 
dull, and, owing to large stocks, are 
unable to respond strongly to higher raw 
cotton. 

9. A good many mills appear to be 
carrying large stocks of and 
price concessions result. 

10. The recovery in textile prices dur- 
ing March was not in proportion to the 
advance in the raw material, and gray- 
goods replacement margins declined. 


ZC ds, 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


Present indications are that the maxi- 
mum probable domestic consumption for 
the current season will be about 6.2 
million bales, and that exports will not 
much exceed 7.4 million bales. Even 
with the somewhat lower final estimate 
of ginnings, the total number of running 
bales available for the season is 16.9 
million bales. There is thus an indi- 
cated carryover of 3.3 million bales, to 
which must be added the “city crop.” 
The final carryover is thus apt to be 
much the same as in 1927, and to be 
larger than in any other recent year. 

Statistics at the end of last week 
showed some signs of improvement. 
The into-sight movement was smaller, 
and the world takings of American cot- 
ton increased. Consequently, the world 
visible supply was reduced _ rather 
sharply. It is still true, however, that 
exports for the season are about 950,000 
bales below last year, and that world 
spinners’ takings of American cotton 
are about 1.1 million bales lower. The 
world visible supp!y of American cotton 
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is a little larger than in either of the 
preceding two years. The comparative 
figures covering the domestic position 
are shown in Table I. 

The average price for the season to 


date is thus down to 17.34c., as the 
March average was approximately 
15.15c. With world conditions in cotton 


textiles depressed, domestic mills forced 
to curtail, exports backward, foreign 
growth gaining on the American prod- 
uct, ample carryover in prospect, no in- 
dications of any great decrease in the 
new crop, and the general level of com- 
modity prices lower, no reason is ap- 
parent for other than minor changes in 
cotton prices. If anything, it would 
seem more likely that a setback might 
occur some time during the next 30 
days, perhaps accompanying a recession 
from the incipient inflation that has now 
become apparent in the stock market. 

The supply curve of cotton available 
for domestic consumption during the 
balance of the season has risen. That 
supply is now the largest for this time 
of year since 1926, and has been in- 
creasing slightly but steadily since last 
October. It is above average in com- 
parison with mill consumption, showing 
the greatest excess in this respect since 
the 1926-27 season. 

Mill consumption in February fell 
back from the January recovery. Con- 
sidering the season and omitting last 
December, it represented the lowest an- 
nual rate since July, 1928, and, with that 
one exception, was the lowest since 
September, 1925. 

The supply is also large in comparison 
with the level of manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins. The latter reflect weak- 
ness in the demand for cotton textiles 
and make the ample supply of the raw 
material more significant. 

Total mill and warehouse 
not been so high nor shown 
crease at this season since early 1927. 
Mill stocks, too, are a little above aver- 
age and seem distinctly ample in view of 
current operating rates. 

Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to find the March average price 
of cotton to have been the lowest 
monthly average since April, 1927. 
Always barring unforeseeable develop- 
ments affecting the new crop, it con- 
tinues to seem that 154c. or thereabouts 
is “right,” and that is all one can now 
say. If any sustained decline in price is 
to occur, it will be caused by prospects 
of an unduly large new crop. 


stocks have 
so little de- 


YARN SITUATION CONTINUES WEAK 


Our February index of yarn prices, 
based on the average for 1921-1925, is 
77.2. This compares with 79.2 in Jan- 
uary and 87.4 a year ago. The March 
average declined further to approxi- 
mately 75.6, which is the lowest monthly 
average since April, 1927. The average 
yarn price in March about kept pace 
with the decline in raw cotton, leaving 
spinners’ margins remaining practically 
unchanged. 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—W orld Cotton Crop (estimated) 
Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for 
domestic 
for season to end of month shown (Dept. of 
World Visible Supply (American and total), as of the 


crops (Dept. of Commerce). 


Saturday nearest the end of month (Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle). 
Table I 
Crop Total All Cotton Season 
(000,500 Lb Ginnings Available Mar. | Mar. Avg. Average 
Bales) (000 Run. Bales) Mil. Bales) Price (C.) Price (C.) 
1929-1930 14,821 14,544 7 15.15 *17.34 
1928-1929. 14,478 14,296 6.8 21.19 19.65 
1927-1928 12,956 12,783 7 19.37 20. 33 
1926-1927. 17,977 17,755 9.8 14.33 15.07 
1925-1926 16,104 16,122 8.2 19.35 20.52 
1924-1925 13,628 13,639 5.6 25.64 24.74 
*To date 


The present situation resembles that 
found at the beginning of 1928. Our 
yarn barometer, based on cloth orders, 
is the lowest since then, and now, as 
then, shows some tendency to steady up. 
In 1928 it reached bottom in April, and 
a similar performance does not seem un- 
likely this year. 

Spindle activity and mill consumption 
declined in February, but are still high 
in comparison with the yarn barometer, 
which tends to prove over-production. 
Stocks of carded sales yarns increased 
in February and were large. 

The probability seems to be that fur- 
ther curtailment of yarn production will 
occur and a gradual stabilization and 
recovery in demand. Then, but probably 
not until then, a recovery in yarn prices 
may begin. Already it can be said that 
unfilled orders for carded sales yarns 
have increased. For the near future, 
however, further weakness seems prob- 
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able, with any rise in yarn prices due to 
rallies in the cotton market and reflect- 
ing the rallies but feebly. 


Gray Goons Lowest SINcE 1921 


Our gray-goods price index for Feb- 
ruary, taking the 1921-1925 average as 
100, was 70.5. This is down from 74.2 
in January, and compares with 82.1 a 
vear ago. It was the lowest since the 
middle of 1921. Gray-goods replacement 
margins declined in March and show 
little, if any, improvement over the low 
level of a year ago. 

The average weekly production of 
standard cotton cloths increased slightly 
in February, but shipments showed a 
slightly greater gain, so that stocks were 
somewhat reduced. Sales, however, 
were low, and showed than the 
usual seasonal gain over January, so 
that unfilled orders declined. The 
wholesale dry goods sales volume is very 


less 
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ACELE BULLETIN NO. 9 





A yarn of immediate importance 
to all makers of half-hose 





With acese, the new and 


better acetate yarn, cross-dye- 
ing becomes a simple matter, 
and the results are highly satis- 
factory. 


The importance of this will 
be obvious to every half-hose 
manufacturer. It presents an 
opportunity for real econ- 
omies. 


It means that hose can be 
knitted and stocked in the 
grey. Color combinations can 
be obtained quickly by a single 
operation. 

In this way, style trends can 
be met without guesswork or 
loss of time. Inventories can 
be kept down. 

We invite every half-hose 
manufacturer to ask us for the 
fullest kind of cooperation. 


ACELE Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 


2 Park Avenue New York City- LEXington 0022 





“BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 
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low. Orders for finished goods continue 
low, but showed some improvement in 
January. No grounds for an early sus- 
tained recovery in goods prices are 
apparent. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets—After a 
A considerable improvement in March, 
piece-goods buying slackened with the 
beginning of the month. Sellers are in- 
clined toward optimism and expect good 
business in April. Gray-goods mills are 
unwilling to sell past May at present 
low levels, and buyers do not show much 
interest in nearby goods. Prices are 
firm, but are still out of line when com- 
pared with raw cotton. Denims for 
second quarter remain unchanged, with 
28 in. 2.20 white backs at 15c. 
Woo TEXTILE MARKETS 


No new trends have appeared in the 
wool-goods market. Buying is picking 
up slowly, but sellers are quite cheerful 


Sagging Textile 


and hope for material improvement 
after Easter. Good retail garment sales 
during the holiday season will go a long 
way towards clearing up the situation, 
both for mills and clothiers. Some wo- 
men’s wear lines are now being shown, 
with others opening up daily. Lower 
prices stimulated more confidence in 
worsted yarns. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Outerwear was firm; sweater goods 
and bathing-suit lines were moving ac- 
tively. Slight improvement showed at 
hosiery end, but most business was still 
of the “price” variety. Balbriggans and 
nainsooks led in underwear sales; rayon 
underwear was comparatively slow. 


Sirk TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk was weak, and prices de 
clined on certain grades. Thrown silk 
was steady, but demand was quiet. Spun 
silk firm; spinners complained of tight- 
ening of silk waste prices. Broadsilks 
spotty; chiffon-shantung activity failed 
to balance for lull in other fabrics. 


Share Market 


Depressed Trade Hangover 
a Drag on Immediate Prospects 


Boston. 

Pereeest in New England mill 

shares in the open market and at the 
3oston weekly auctions continues small. 
Considerable curtailment is under way 
in both cotton and wool manufacturing 
and, in the main, the textile share mar- 
ket continues to sag slowly downward. 
At the Boston stock auction this week 
363 shares were sold. Prices paid were 
uniformly off with the notable exception 
of the Berkshire Associates common 
which gained 10 points to 30 on a sale 
of 25 shares. Ludlow Mfg. Associates 
on the other hand fell 114 points on a 
sale of 15 shares. 

Average market price for 20 active 
Fall River mill shares this week was 
33.25 as compared with 33.45 a week 
ago and 34.70 three months ago. A 
similar number of New Bedford mill 
shares averaged 36.16 as compared with 
36.54 last week and 35.62 three months 
ago. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN STEADY 


American Woolen preferred holds 
fairly steady on a 38-40 basis on the 
big exchange, even though one of its 
plants, the Globe Mill at Utica, N. Y., 
ran out of stock and closed down this 
week. While mergers in the cotton in- 
dustry are meeting with increased favor 
nothing analogous is taking place in 
wool manufacturing, the example of 
the American Woolen Co. furnishing 
a strong deterent in that direction. The 
Shawsheen plant of the American 
Woolen Co. is said to be running on 
satisfactory schedule but the Wood mill 





and other units are apparently not par- 
ticularly busy. The Arlington Mills is 
working on a good size Government 
order and the Pacific print works is 
busy and well supplied with orders. 


AMFRICAN PRINTING OuTPUT SMALLER 


While American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., one of the largest textile 
enterprises in the country, is a closed 
corporation, and does not make public 
its earnings or the amount of dividends 
it pays, during the 1929 fiscal year 
the company increased its surplus by 
$442,605, or from $11,431,300 to 
$11,873,905. This compares with an in- 
crease in surplus of $401,148 in 1928, 
and $1,286,618 in 1927. The 1929 in- 
crease was equal to $1.47 per share on 
the 300,000 no par shares against $1.33 
in 1928. At the end of 1929 American 
Printing Co. had current assets totaling 
$10,405,832 and current liabilities of 
$2,973,168, making net working capital 
$7,432,664 compared with $7,120,165 at 
the end of 1928. 

Like other textile companies, Ameri- 
can Printing experienced a sharp re- 
duction in business last fall, from which 
there has been but little recovery. With 
the drop in cotton, prices for printed 
goods, despite a fairly good trade de- 
mand, have declined sharply, and at the 
present are at a level to afford to the 
average printer no profit. Printing out- 
put is about 4,000,000 yards a week, 
against 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 yards 
weekly a vear ago. The 360,000 spindle 


cotton mill at Fall River is running 48 
hours a week and the 88,000 spindle 
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unit at Kingsport, Tenn., is operated 
day and night. 
LarGER Net Loss For CONSOLIDATED 


Report of the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., and of the Consolidated Selling 
Co., Inc., for 1929 shows profit of 
$274,922 after expenses, but before de- 
preciation, interest, amortization, etc., 
against $715,192 in 1928. After de- 
preciation, interest charges and divi- 
dend on first preferred of Consolidated 
Selling Co., Inc., net loss was $926,869, 
against net loss in 1928 of $475,632. 
The income account of Consolidated 
Textile Corp. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1929, compares as follows: 


1929 1928 

Gross sales $16,905,828 $16,282,100 
Operating profit 274,923 715,192 
Depreciation 249,252 248,592 
a ee $62,639 849,196 
Amort & commission 27,658 29,036 
Special credit ..... 1,757 eta 
Subsidiary dividend 64,000 64,000 

Deficit for year.. 926,869 475,632 


President Frederick K. Rupprecht in 
his report to stockholders said in part: 
“During the entire year of 1929 and 
particularly during the last half of it, 
the corporation suffered severely from 
a steady, severe shrinkage in value of 
raw materials and a stagnation of con- 
sumer demand. Steadily decreasing 
prices for finished goods resulted, with 
little or no margin of profit for the mills 
anl a shrinkage in value of inventories.” 

FALL RIVER MERGER PLANS 

Fall River reports that directors of 
the Davis, Lincoln, Pilgrim and Cres- 
cent mills have voted to recommend 
to stockholders that they accept the 
Bancamerica-Bluir Corp. offer to par- 
ticipate in a large combination of fine 
goods mills, the first intimation that 
these banking interests were behind the 
cotton mill merger about which rumors 
have been heard for more than a year. 
For the past year Jerome Newman, a 
New York attorney, has been working 
on a plan to organize such a cotton mill 
consolidation. Nobody knew who the 
interests were back of Newman and his 
plans were rejected in part because of 
lack of knowledge with respect to his 
financial connections. The news that 
the Bancamerica-Blair Corp. is inter- 
ested puts the entire matter in a dif- 
ferent light. It is understood the com- 
bine plans to add sufficient mills in the 
North and South to give it a total of at 
least 1,000,000 spindles, larger than the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., and making it the largest textile 
corporation in the world. Merger of 
the Fall River mills would give the 
Blair group about 400,000 spindles. No 
one close to the combination will reveal 
the terms of the offers. It is under- 
stood, however, the offer calls for an 
exchange of mill stock for stock in a 
holding company in process of forma- 
tion by the Bancamerica-Blair Corp. 
The Crescent plant is part of the Mer- 
chants Mfg. Co. and has about 45,000 
spindles. The Davis mill is capitalized 
at $2,500,000 and is equipped with 
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“MADE OF BEMBERG” IS A STAMP OF QUALITY 


The American Public Has Registered Its 


Willingness to Pay a Profitable Price for 


the Quality that Bemberg Gives 





BemberS 


BRAND YARN 


Fabrics made of Bemberg 
have natural subdued lus- 
ter, drapability, softness, 
strength the multi-multi- 
filament feature of Bemberg 
Yarn is one reason. 


EMBERG YARN is so different 

from other man-made yarns that 
its ever-widening use in high quel- 
ity, pure dye fabrics, fine under- 
wear and full-fashioned hosiery has 
created a new standard of values 
in merchandising. 


Bemberg is made only from the 
expensive raw material, cotton lin- 
ters, by the cuprammonium process, 
and spun by an exclusive Bemberg 
stretch spinning method. 


The result is that Bemberg Yarn has 
these outstanding characteristics: 


1. The greatest range of deniers, 
and the most filaments per 
denier. Bemberg’s filament con- 
tent is the same as silk (greater 
in the finer deniers). 


9. The greatest strength, wet, of any 
man-made fibre produced com- 
mercially in the United States. 


3. A natural subdued luster, with- 
out the use of any delusterizing 
process. 

4. The soft, crunchy feel so neces- 
Sary to quality fabrics. 


5. Extreme pliability which results 
in unusual draping qualities. 


Because of its higher quality, 
Bemberg’s logical place in textiles 
is in the finer woven and knitted 
fabrics, where the beauty, thefriend- 
ly feel and the unusual wearability 
and launderability of fabrics made 
of Bemberg have put them beyond 
the range of mere price competition. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE e 
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150 Denier—32 Filaments 






BEMBERG 


Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—112 Filaments 


TWO TYPICAL SYNTHETIC YARNS 





Cross Section of Yarn 


These cuts are from microphotographs of yarn 
magnified 300 times, as used by the Better Fabrics 


Testing Bureau, Inc. 


Vogue pattern No. 
53398. Material — 
Zeppelin Georgette, 
an all-Bemberg fabric 
made by Bert Levi & 
Company, New York. 





Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier —112 Filaments 


Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—30 Filaments 
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about 130,368 spindles and about 2,549 
looms. Lincoln Mfg. Co. capital totals 
$2,250,000. The mill is equipped with 
seen y 148,608 spindles and about 

3,190 looms. The Pilgrim Mills with 
$1, 200,000 capital closed its last fiscal 
year with about $750,000 surplus and 
paid 8% in dividends during the year. 
This plant is equipped with 53,568 
spindles and 1,178 looms. 

The full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court has affirmed the ruling 
of the Middlesex Superior Court that 
the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., are entitled to a refund of 
$84,919 as an abatement of taxes to the 
amount of $169,456.57 assessed by the 
city of Lowell for 1926 and paid under 
protest. The superior court’s ruling 
was made on the report of Paul R. Clay 
of Lawrence who, sitting as commis- 
sioner, found that the mills’ machinery 
was over-assessed by $2,222,026.75. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
20 Associated Textile Saris INNES ts axe 
11 Merrimack Mfg. com...... 100 764 + 
28 Otis... - 100 422 — } 
25 Berkshire Associates, com.. 100 30 +10 
50 Pepperell....... ats .. 100 963 — 3 
45 Farr Alpaca............ . 100 78) — 43 
Re MT arch sty ace einanc ee ae 137.  —I1} 
DO OOS 85k sa dices ...... 100 1203 + } 

oe ae he ee OOM... 5 os hae es es : 12 lot 

5 Nashua, pfd.. ere 100 77 — 2} 
10 Hamilton Woolen..... ... 100 414 — 
D COG bes vw ac ckiacae ss 100 55 —5 
2 Laurel Lake.. Sigid edie nea 100 23 lot ..... 
Mh TR hao clanciay ds alk oe aes 100 2 — }3 
3 Ply mouth Cords ige.. artes 100 86 — 8} 
9 B.B. & R. Knight, pfd. vte.. 100 64 — } 
363 Total 


FALL River DiIviIpENDS 


Dividends for first quarter, 1930, by 
Fall River mills as compiled by G. M. 
Haffords & Co., are as follows: 





Names of Corporations Capital Rate Amount 
American Linen Co..... eee 
Barnard Mfg. Co... ; Cee OR kk eeve 
Bourne Mills........... cf 2 eer 
Border City Mfg. Co... 16eeee Goce nas 
Charlton Mills......... 1,200,000 2 $24,000 
Cornell Mills........... Cepeee OB kvecnse 
DDAGEN EUs 5 c0 ss oisia os Zeeeee OF lfkeswes 
Davol Mills............ Bo a eee 
lS ee 1,300,000 1 13,000 
King Philip Mills....... 2,250,000 14 33,750 
Lincoln Mfg. Co....... Zrreee 8 ivscccas 
Luther Mfg. Co........ 350,000 2 7,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, Pfd. . Soeeee Bl ntwseve 
Laurel Lake Mills, Com. Sn A eee 
Merchants Mfg. Co..... 1,500,000 10* 150,000 
Narragansett Mills..... eee | Sc dees 
Parker Mills, Pfd....... Rigewee © eukccsan 
Pilgrim Mills.......... 1,200,000 2 24,000 
Pocasset Mfg. Co...... & - ie 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 1.000000 0 ....... 
Sagamore Mfg. Co...... 3,000,000 2 60,000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co. Pid. See 
Shawmut Mfg. Co. Com. See Blk tae 
Shove Mills............ Be a errr 
Stafford Mills.......... Cee 8 kwakwss 
Stevens Mfg. Co....... 1,200,000 14 18,000 
Troy C. & W. Manuf'y. Se ee 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co.. 1,200,000 14 18,000 
Weetamoe Mills........ geen | skwcecs 
$35,050, 000 $347,750 


An average of 0.992% 
*In partial liquidation. 


plus on invested capital 


MINoR FLUCTUATIONS IN SOUTH 


Southern textile shares for the week 
ended March 29 continued inactive with 


only minor fluctuations in prices as com- 
pared with the previous week. A list of 
25 representative common issues showed 
an average bid of 81.72 for the week 
against 81.80 for the same list the week 
before according to the weekly summary 
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as furnished by R. S. 
Charlotte, N. C. Such issues having 
a fair demand for the week were 
Marlboro, China Grove, Perfection, 
Dunean, Florence, Wiscassett, National 
Yarn & Perfection. 


Dickson & Co., 


Cotton Yarn Prices Turn Upward 


Buyers Are Extremely Cautious 


In Following Advance 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE upturn in cotton has furnished 

a basis for improvement in yarns, 
but until the middle of the week this 
had been confined to quotations and im- 
proved specifications on old contracts, 
spinners and dealers reporting little 
change in demand. Spinners have ad- 
vanced quotations a cent on both carded 
and combed, but are finding it difficult 
to obtain such prices from buyers who 
assert they are being quoted figures 
little changed from last week by many 
sellers. 

Weaving yarns were reported sold 
Tuesday on the basis of 29}c. for 20s-2 
warps of average quality which is the 
same as a week ago. Yet spinners were 
quoting this count and quality at 304 to 
3l4c.; 30s-2 warps were quoted by 
spinners at 364c. although sales were re- 
ported that day at 35c. Carded knitting 
varns have strengthened in respect to 
actual selling prices slightly more 
— than weaving and several spin- 
ners of better carded were quoting on 
the en of 28c. for 10s. Average quo- 
tations of this yarn were from 264c. to 
27c., little new business being booked at 
the higher basis. 


WILL THE 
Strong raw material and advances in 
quotations by spinners while actual 
selling prices of yarns lag close to their 
former level, indicate that a majority of 
buyers and quite a few sellers are still 
dubious over the violent upturn in cotton 
during the last two weeks. Those who 
stated that cotton was too low when 
around the 14c. level are now asserting 
that the upturn has been too rapid and 
extensive. This doubt is also the reason 
why little improvement has been seen in 
placing of large contracts. Buyers are 
dubious that the higher level will pre- 
vail over a long period, and for this 
reason delayed purchases have not been 
placed in the market as yet. If the ad- 
vance in cotton holds, indications point 
to a conservative increase in sales of 
yarns during the next few weeks. 


ADVANCE Ho.Lp? 


SPECIFICATIONS BETTER 

Improvement in specifications on old 
contracts has been an outstanding de- 
velopment this week and a forerunner 
of more confident placing of new busi- 
ness. Knitters up-State have been tak- 
ing much larger shipments on light- 
weight yarn contracts, larger than at 
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any time since these orders were placed 
with spinners more than a month ago. 
Prices of extra-carded quality knitting 
yarns are approaching the level at 
which these contracts were placed and 
give incentive to manufacturers and 
goods buyers to operate again with 
profit. 

Largest volume of buying two months 
ago by underwear manufacturers was 
around 374c. for 30s extra quality cones 
and several spinners were again quoting 
on this basis this week after an interval 
when this count and quality was down 
2c. or more under the buying average. 
Goods buyers as well as manufacturers 
have had a great degree of confidence 
restored. Proof of this is found in the 
larger shipments now being taken on 
old contracts. 

Weaving section gives less degree of 
hopefulness. Buying to date shows little 
improvement and specifications on old 
contracts lacks the improvement noted 
in carded knitting counts. One reason 
for this is that weavers bought a fair 
amount of yarns three weeks ago, bulk 
of which was not disclosed in current 
reports, and for this reason they are in 
a position where they do not have to 
follow the present upturn until they see 
whether it holds or not. In other words 
they are in position to wait. 

Lower prices for mercerized yarns 
have not stimulated demand and 
processors report little interest, while 
specifications on old business are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Processors in this sec- 
tion are working on curtailed schedules, 
no improvement in their rate of activity 
being reported since the drop in quota- 
tions last week. Advance in cotton has 
aided them slightly ; many combed spin- 
ners advanced prices in ratio with 
higher prices being quoted for eo 
60s-2 mercerizing twist being held ; 
634c. this week and 18s knitting c 
395e. 

e 


Boston.—The yarn market has bene- 
fited to some extent by firm to advanc- 
ing prices in cotton, yet it seems easier 
for yarns to move downward than up- 
ward. The adjustment of yarn prices 
to a higher cotton cost is a struggle 
against the trend forced by slack de- 
mand and over-production. There was 
a reduction in spindle activity in Feb- 
ruary but as there were three less 
working days in that month any real 
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*The newest Yarn 


made 


CHACELON YARNS 








Denier | Filament Twist 
LS 13 ." 
75 20 214 
7 20 5 

100 26 21% 

LOO 26 5 

150 | 40 214 

Put up 


Skeins, cops, spools or cones 





“CHACELON® 


Brand ACE TATE YARN 


by an improved process 





REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


itaeaei cd A CETA TE OAV Lee 


HACELON is but a few months old. 

It has proved itself in commer- 
cial production to be one of the greatest 
additions to the manufacture of modern 
beautiful fabrics ever contributed by 
makers of synthetic yarns. Chacelon is an 
acetate yarn but it is made by an improved 
acetate process giving it many added 
features which mean greater economies for 


the weaving trade. 


New and attractive weaves in the latest 
fabrics have been made of Chacelon and are 
ready now for your inspection. Just tele- 
phone our office or write us and arrange- 


ments will be made for you to see them. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION, TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Acetate, Nitro-Cellulose and Viscose Yarns of distinction 
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indication of restricted production seems 
lacking. 

Spinners are endeavoring to advance 
prices more in line with cost of raw 
material but in most cases encounter 
difficulties in securing any better price 
for their yarn, partly due to lack of de- 
mand now existing as compared with 
current production. Single combed 
yarns have been generally adjusted to 
a price basis about 1}c. above the low 
range at which they sold during the de- 
pression in cotton last month. Similar 
adjustment has been made in some of 
the two-ply combed numbers. 

Interest centers in weaving yarns, 
hut some knitting yarn sold in small lots 


ranging from 2,000 to 20,000 Ib. in 
medium and fine counts. Business 
offered brings out keen competition 


among spinners, resulting in favorable 
prices to the buyer. There is consider- 
able confusion as to actual market 
values. The individual requirements of 
spinners still govern the prices at which 
they are willing to book business. 

In their attempt to secure better yarn 
prices dealers have the advantage of a 
basis on cotton which is approximately 
250 points above the low of last month. 
The rapid rise has not dispelled cau- 
tion, however, and there is the usual 
question as to how long cotton will 
maintain itself on a 16-17c. level. Is 
current movement the beginning of a 
real upturn or merely an overdone re- 
action from an oversold condition? 
Yarn sales for March were probably 
smaller than for February, but the gen- 
eral recovery which took place in the 
closing week is considered promising 
for a larger and more profitable yarn 
business in April. 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—Argentine busi- 
ness in carded cotton yarns during 
March was generally good to medium 
with the increased demand _ attributed 
to the slight rise in market prices. The 
demand for mercerized yarns was also 
fair with stocks somewhat short. De- 
mand for weaving yarns was very slack 
as all mills were carrying heavy stocks. 
Italian competition in the yarn market 
is being maintained. The exchange 
situation is held responsible for abnor- 
mally small orders for piece goods, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial 
Attaché Alexander V. Dye, Buenos 
Aires. 


New Yorx.—A sort of lull within a 
lull has occurred in the cotton yarn mar- 
ket the last week, but the development 
is expected to be only temporary and 
volume will return to the far from dizzy 
pace which it has maintained the last 
month. Combed yarns are particularly 
quiet and few orders are reported. 

In carded yarns advances averaging 
about 4c. per Ib. have taken place since 
last week due to the rise in raw cotton, 
but great difficulty is experienced in in- 


ducing purchasers to pay the new rates. 
The amount of price cutting has in- 
creased and many dealers are wonder- 
ing on what basis certain rumored low 
prices are figured. With business diff- 
cult to secure it is only natural that a 
rise in prices should cause disorder for 
a week or more. The insulating trade 
shows no signs of revival and as a result 
there are few orders of 100,000 to 200,- 
000 Ib. heard of. In quiet times many 
mills and dealers seem to derive a cer- 
tain amount of comfort, if not wealth, 
from large insulating orders, but at pres- 
ent even this solace is lacking. 

On the constructive side it is evident 
that accumulations of stock are not as 
lightheartedly run up by the mills as 
was the case during January and Feb- 
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ruary. There is still room for curtail- 
ment, however, in the ordinary grades 
of popular numbers. Another factor 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion on the brighter side is credit. It 
is stated that collections are better than 
during the first part of the year. One 
explanation of this situation is that con- 
sumers have reduced the amount of 
capital they have tied up in inventory. 
All along the line to the ultimate con- 
sumer every endeavor has been made 
to reduce stocks to a minimum. During 
the progress of such retrenchment the 
yarn spinner suffers, but once rock bot- 
tom is reached, as seems not improbable 
at the moment, business is in a healthy 
position to secure the benefits of even 
the slightest upward trend. 


Better Feeling in Worsted Yarns 


Change Is Apparent In Acceptance of 
Deliveries On Old Orders 


PHILADELPHIA, 

OR the first time this year the sales 

yarn market displays a greater degree 
of confidence and while large contracts 
are still conspicuous by their absence 
there has been a general report from 
spinners that deliveries on old orders 
are proceeding at a more satisfactory 
rate than in previous weeks this year. 
Opinion that wool prices throughout the 
world have struck bottom is the main 
reason for this betterment and spinners 
as well as many manufacturers are 
beginning to go ahead with slightly 
more confidence. 

Few anticipate any upturn of impor- 
tance in prices in the near future, but 
opinion is general that prices are now 
at a point where manufacturers and 
goods buyers can go ahead with some 
degree of confidence. The change for 
the better has been psychological as yet, 
but this often is the forerunner of more 
active trading in worsted yarns. The 
change has already been seen where 
manufacturers have orders on spinners’ 
books. Larger deliveries are being 
taken on these. 


MEN’s WEAR SEASON SLOW 


Men’s wear manufacturers have shown 
their new lines for the heavy-weight 
season. There is no doubt that when 
this season has come to an end spinners 
and manufacturers will report a normal 
and satisfactory volume of business. No 
one in the trade doubts this. The ques- 
tion is, will this volume be crowded into 
such a short period that neither spinners 
nor manufacturers will be able to turn 
out the goods desired on time? Mixture 
spinners point out that it will take at 
least five weeks before they can deliver 
any yarn on special color jobs for men’s 
wear and if all manufacturers buy at 
the same time, as frequently is the case, 
then this time will be extended even 
further. If the season’s run is crowded 
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into the last three months it will mean 
a less degree of satisfaction to spinner 
and manufacturer alike, when a little 
more confidence earlier would have 
avoided this condition. 


WorsTED YARN SALES GROWING 


Wool Institute has published statistics 
showing that total volume of sales 
worsted yarns sold in 1929 showed an 
increase of substantial proportions over 
the previous year which in turn showed 
an improvement over 1927. Sales re- 
ported in pounds were: 

French Spun Weaving and Knitting 
1927 1928 1929 
19,001,635 19,846,441 23,443,265 


English Spun Weaving 
16,456,036 18,617,847 19,085,692 


English Spun Knitting 
22,106,746 22,784,184 27,534,875 
70,063,832 

These figures give cause for looking 
into the future with more optimism than 
is usually found in worsted spinning 
business. They show that progress is 
being made in expanding markets. In 
addition spinners are holding their mar- 
gins fairly well, except in instances 
where business is being taken at ridicu- 
lous prices to keep machinery running, 
and if a substantial volume of business 
is booked indications are sales worsted 
yarn spinners will experience in 1930 
the most satisfactory profit trading they 
have for several years. 


61,248,472 





57,564,417 


OUTERWEAR TRADING SPOTTY 

Outerwear trading is disappointing at 
present in that bathing-suit manufac- 
turers, although the most active of all, 
are not consuming as large a volume of 
yarn in this section as they should, it 
being the time of the year when these 
firms should be rushed. It is reported 
goods buyers are holding back orders, 
a fact which is reflected to commitments 
they are willing to make in worsted 
yarns, several not taking shipments on 
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Seven reasons why 


Du Pont Super Extra Rayon 


indies: your job easier 


your profits certain 





Tease the milk won’t fat the calf. Skimp- 
ing on filaments, when a many-filament yarn 
is required, won’t protect the profits on a fine- 
quality cloth. It’s as dangerous as excessive 
stretching or a reduction in the number of picks. 

Du Pont was first to produce a rayon yarn 
in the ratio of 22 denier per filament. Because 


Du Pont has had more experience . . . longer 


experience... there are seven first-class reasons 
why knitters and weavers find Super Extra most 


economical . . . more profitable. 


CLEAN YARN. The economy is obvious. It 


means fewer interruptions in the mill... fewer 


seconds...less waste...a more uniformly fine 


result. 

SOFTNESS. The unusual softness of Du Pont 
Super Extra yarn gives fine appearance and drape 
plus a better, firmer hand. 





LOLUSTRA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


in SUPER EXTRA yarns, too | 


comes 


Now, many dress manufacturers are looking for fabrics... 
especially crepes ... with a low, frosty glow. Mills and 
converters seeking this effect on finer fabrics can stake their 
names on Super Extra Lolustra. Its low lustre is permanent, 
because it is inherent in the yarn... not painted on for a 
fleeting effect. 
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BALANCE. As a natural result of Du Pont’s 
technical work, a perfect balance of denier per 
filament has been achieved. 


BETTER COVER. The remarkable covering 
power of Du Pont Super Extra yarn is due to its 
unusual softness and its many filaments. 


VERSATILE. Amazing variety can be had with 
Super Extra rayon. It combines superbly with all 
other fine textile fibers. Used alone it makes the 
most exquisite of rayon fabrics. 


DECREASES SALES RESISTANCE. 
Du Pont Super Extra has been tried and ac- 
cepted. Every customer on your list knows and 
respects the Du Pont standard. It is right. Du 
Pont should...and does... 
tion of rayon. 


excel in the produc- 


IT PROTECTS PROFITS TOO. Converters 
and cutters are “trading up.” They will pay more 
for the superior fabric that can be made of Du 
Pont Super Extra. 
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contracts at the rate originally specified. 
Spinners are quoting single yarns on 
basis of $1.25 for 15s (48s), and two-ply 


at $1.174 for 2-20s (50s). 
less price-cutting under these quoted 
prices than has been found heretofore. 


The Rayon Price Cut Issue 


Producers Deny that Revision 
Is Pending but Buyers Remain Skeptical 


HE question of what was going to 
happen to rayon yarn prices eclipsed 
all other matters in trade interest, this 
week. The steady increase of price- 
cutting in the market during recent 
weeks, and the sharpening of competi- 
tion among producers for the limited 
business available, resulted in wide- 
spread reports of a pending reduction. 
Rumors CREATE HESITANCY 
These rumors had the normal effect 
of creating a feeling of hesitancy at 
the buying end; manufacturers of both 
knit and woven fabrics exercised pres- 
sure on yarn producers in an effort to 
get some definite statement. Up to the 
moment of going to press no official 
statements were made. On the other 
hand, a high executive of one of the 
foremost producing corporations as- 
serted unequivocally that his company 
would not cut prices. He added that 
they would make no public statement of 
any kind, and that if customers felt 
they wanted to cut down commitments 
on that account, they “‘were privileged 
to do so.” He suggested that such re- 
duction in buying would be inadvisable, 
as his company was curtailing produc- 
tion and that any rush of buying later 
would present a problem as to delivery. 


Other producers who were inter- 
viewed expressed similar sentiments. 
(hese opinions were voiced in very 


definite and frank terms. However, the 
consuming factors still hold in mind the 
fact that denials preceded the cuts an- 
nounced last year, and they continued 
skeptical. The largest producers said 
they had no need to cut prices, as they 
were enjoying a fair demand, and one 
farm’s spokesman added that his firm 
Was even short on certain numbers. 
Business was not normal, they admitted, 
but they claimed that the decline in 
orders was equalized by their curtail- 
ment of output. 


KNITTERS Oppose CuT 


Knitters who use rayon yarn shared 
the general feeling of uncertainty, 
though they themselves apparently did 
not want a price cut. The spokesman 
for one mill which produces several 
million dollars worth of rayon under- 
wear annually said a reduction in yarn 
prices would be the worst thing possible 
for both the seller and the buyer. He 
added: “I don’t believe the producers 
will cut prices, and I certainly hope 
they won't. It would thoroughly de- 
moralize industry at both ends.” Knit- 
ters believe whatever lack of demand is 
manifest is due, not to the price factor, 


but to a hesitancy which is general in 
all lines. Furthermore, it was pointed 
out that one reduction frequently is 
followed by a second, thus extending the 
period of uncertainty with very un- 
fortunate effects on the sale, both of 
yarn and of finished products. 

Numerous customers wrote to rayon 
companies this week, asking for an 
understanding. Producers said that the 
bulk of the communications urged 
against a reduction in quotations. 

The extent of price-cutting at the 
yarn end was still undetermined. ‘Two 
of the principal companies claimed that 
they were holding strictly to list prices; 
inquiry among the customers of these 
firms appeared to. substantiate that 
claim. The editorial in TEXTILE WorLD 
last week, urging “action, not words, 
in rayon” was the topic of much dis- 
cussion; the suggestion that decisive 
steps be taken to bring production down 
to demand levels was approved, though 
it was remarked that this will be difficult 
to put into practice. Factors were 
hopeful that something constructive 
would be done in this direction soon, 
through the instrumentality of the 
Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Association. 

The one hopeful feature of the situ- 
ation is a real desire on the part of the 
producers to solve their problem. The 
executives of the big companies are vir 
tually a unit in favor of curtailment, it 
is understood, though the question of 
making equitable curtailment is difficult 
to solve. The trade has before it the 
unpleasant memory of the instability that 
followed the price cuts last year, and 
the producers are eager to find some 
feasible method of maintaining trade 
confidence on prices. 


@Silk Waste Tighter; 
Spun Yarn Active 


PUN silk continued firm. Both man- 

utacturers and retailers were busy 
planning their observance of “Sport 
Silk Week” and this has stimulated de- 
mand for yarn. No official date has been 
set for “Sport Silk Week” this year, 
but a large number of firms will ob- 
serve it the second week of May. 
Fabric weavers have been much en- 
couraged by the healthy call for shan- 
tungs and other spun silk cloths, and 
they will offer unusually attractive 


numbers in this range during the pro- 
motional period. 

The spinners’ margin of profit has 
narrowed a bit by 


been recent tight- 
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prices of silk 


waste. 
The rise was only a few cents, and 


ascribed to the increased 
sumption of silk waste in Japan. 
is no lack of silk waste for American 
consumption, and no_ significant  in- 
crease in prices was looked for. Spun 
silk demand at present comes mostly 
from shantung weavers; 60/2s moved 
spiritedly. 

Orders were frequent and of fair size; 
spot and nearby shipment was the rule, 
though some mills covered as far as four 
weeks ahead. Tub silk yarns also were 
in fair demand. The woolen and worsted 
trades showed little interest. Spinners 
were in confident mood, and regarded 
the outlook as satisfactory. 


¢ Thrown Silk 
Steady But Quiet 


HROWN . silk firmed - slightly, 
though prices remained low. The 
tone of the market was stronger, and 
throwsters were more confident regard- 
ing outlook. Hosiery and underwear 
knitters showed interest; numerous in- 
quiries were made, and a few orders 
were placed. Broadsilk weavers were 
hesitant. The broadgoods turnover dur- 
ing recent weeks has been fair, but 
demand as a whole is not satisfactory ; 
and the mills were following a policy 
of caution regarding yarn purchases. 
The general situation was one of 
marking time. Throwsters said they 
looked for a better call from weavers, 
once spring fabric buying begins to 
register actively. 


© Cotton Waste Call 
Expands Slightly 


Boston. 

HI waste market participated in 

the stronger cotton position to the 
extent of allowing dealers to get better 
prices on their sales on the increase in 
orders which came in from consumers 
impressed by the strength of the staple. 
The character of the demand was little 
changed from the previous week, the 
several spinning stocks of combers and 
strips furnishing the bulk of the busi 
ness. 


Was con- 


There 


Wastes were carried along on a wave 
of advancing cotton which broke through 
loc. The trade is hoping that the worst 
is over and there are some reasons to 
support this confidence. Mills have been 
buying cotton a little more freely during 
the week and the turnover in wastes 
has been better. Good peeler comber, 
quotable at 124 to 13c. ‘with a few sales 
reported on the low side. Off grade 
lines sell more freely, as low as 12c. 
Egyptian and Sak. comber continue to 
drag. The thread market is weak and 
there is no certainty as to when it will 
pick up. 

Over-production is still the feature 
of the industry. The prospect therefore 
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is for a limitation of cotton consumption 
and consequent waste output during the 
weeks to come. As to consumption of 
spinnable wastes it is possible that the 
200 or 300 mills in the South and else- 
where which run exclusively on wastes 
may not be in the same boat as pro- 
ducers of the usual run of cotton cloths, 
tire fabrics and fine goods. The general 
outlook is not considered particularly 
favorable for the next six months. 


® Rayon Waste 
Demand Improves 


PHOLSTERY _ manufacturers 

showed increased interest in rayon 
waste, and placed limited business. 
Orders were all small and for spot ship- 
ment. The tone of the market improved 
slightly, but demand was still far below 
normal. Prices held steady at prevail- 
ing low levels. Garnetters made numer- 
ous inquiries, and dealers were hopeful 
that some business might be placed by 
these firms shortly. 

At present, orders are hard to get. 
The advent of April has rendered the 
situation somewhat more doubtful ; deal- 
ers generally regard the next four weeks 
as decisive in determining their position 
for the first half of the year. If business 
does not pick up this month, the ap- 
proach of summer will bring its normal 
lull, and there will be no opportunity to 
balance up for the lean period. June, 
July and August are always quiet 
months, 

Dealers thought that a continuation 
of the dull period might be balanced by 
a good second half year; it was pointed 
out that in the past a poor first half 
sometimes has been equalized by a very 
active second half year. Stocks on hand 
at present are fair, with imports 
moderate. 


* Wool Waste Imports 
Decline Sharply 


Boston. 
ITTLE comback is to be seen in the 
mill call for reworked materials, 
rags and clips. Dealers and graders 
are still doing all in their power to 
restrict buyer demands for concessions 
but in the face of lack of orders it is 

impossible to prevent price weakness. 
Business in the Dewsbury market 
continues depressed with the general 
situation almost at a standstill. Most 
of the large concerns are carrying con- 
siderable stocks which seemed quite 
cheap when bought, but are now well 
above the market. As to exporting, the 
United States is said to be now com- 
pletely out of the market, American im- 
porters not being interested in knit 

stocks at any price. 


New BusINEss RESTRICTED 


The wool waste market is still irreg- 
ular in prices and the amount of new 
business arriving continues restricted. 


The goods market is slow, and, until 
there is a turn for the better in New 
York, mill buying is likely to languish. 
It is generally believed that the higher 
duties named on wool waste in the 
Senate tariff bill will actually become 
law when the bill is passed, possibly 
around the middle of May. This is a 
slight element of strength at the present 
time, but more than off-set by the very 
small demand arriving from the mills. 

Foreign thread wastes which have 
been brought into the United States in 
considerable quantities probably show 
the importers a loss if they have to sell 
at this time, in view of the fact that the 
Bradford market is on a much lower 
level than it was a couple of months 
ago. Imports into the United States 
show a market decrease compared with 
the same period of a year ago. 


® Camelhair-Alpaca 
Noil Imports Gain 


Boston. 

OOL combing is less active in the 

New England district that it was 

a month ago and the consequent re- 

stricted output of noils is a rather help- 

ful market factor. Summer Street has 

all the noils it can take care of and 

then some; consequently few if any 

traders look for any rally in prices dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

It cannot be said that mill interest in 
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these commodities is showing any in- 
crease. While the price of average fine 
noil is based at 55c., there are so many 
qualities of fine noils available that 
prices are almost as numerous as the 
qualities offered. Fine noils may be 
produced on either Noble, Lister or 
Alsatian machines and the noil is of a 
different character in each case. 


Prices ARE MAINTAINED 


The market is in receipt of very 
limited business, but the general price 
level is well maintained, despite lower 
prices in the wool market. It would 
seem that the tariff had something to 
do in imparting strength to what on the 
face is really a weak position. That the 
noil duty will be higher in the new 
tariff seems likely. 

There arrived from the Bradford mar- 
ket during the week nine small consign- 
ments of wool noils totaling 120 bales. 
A large shipment of 48 bales of camel- 
hair noils came in also, and in addition 
the largest single shipment for months 
of alpaca noils, some 25 bales. Of 
further interest may be mentioned 30 
bales of white silk noils, 50 bags of wool 
tops and 40 bags of camelhair tops. 

There is little new business in the 
top market at the moment. Combers 
are fairly busy on old contracts but the 
uncertainties in the market due to Farm 
Board operations and the tariff as well 
as the poor business in the goods mar- 
kets are holding business up materially. 


Old-Crop Situation Lifts Cotton 


Some Indications of Broadening 
Interest in New-Crop Months 


HE near-month situation has con- 

tinued to hold the attention of the 
trade in the cotton market here during 
the week. The situation, however, seems 
to have eased to some extent, owing to 
a reduction in the scattering unpro- 
tected short interest, and the liquidation 
of scattering long contracts in May and 
July against purchases of new-crop posi- 
tions at advantageous discounts. 

There does not appear to have been 
any reduction in the holdings of the 
leading long interests, however, and 
while May premiums have been cut 
down somewhat as compared with the 
maximums touched toward the end of 
March, they have held well up to full 
differential of about 35 points over New 
Orleans and some 65 to 70 points above 
the price of the new October contract. 
The trade consequently seems as far as 
ever from a definite idea of just what 
may occur in the final evening up of the 
position—which, no doubt, depends 
largely upon the action of prices be- 
tween now and the maturity of the 
contract. 


UNDERTONE STEADY TO FIRM 


The general undertone of the market 
has been steady to firm and the general 
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price level has worked higher, with May 
contracts selling well above the 164c. 
level, and the new December contract 
selling advancing to approximately 
16.00c. Recent weather conditions have 
retarded farm work to some extent, 
since temperatures have been rather too 
low for planting and germination. 

On the whole, however, it is still sup- 
posed that crop preparations are about 
as far advanced as usual for this season 
of the year, and any delays caused by 
the March weather should not count for 
much in the long run. Nevertheless, 
these unfavorable features may have 
helped to steady the new crop months, 
and there have been indications of a 
broadening speculative interest in them. 
Much of the buying, however, has re- 
sulted from undoing of old straddles, 
while it is said that in some cases 
hedges, which had been transferred to 
the new crop from May some time ago, 
had been covered against sales of spot 
cotton on an easier basis. 


No Licut oN ACREAGE 


No convincing light has been thrown 
on the question of the coming acreage. 
Some people think that the advance 
which has occurred in the market here 
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during the last two or three weeks may 
lead to an eleventh-hour increase in 
acreage intentions. That is possible, no 
doubt, but a study of the Department of 
\griculture’s report on spring planting 
intentions referring to all crops except 
cotton indicates that there will be an 
increase of approximately 2,8000,000 
acres in the planting of grain and feed 
crops in the cotton states. 

It does not necessarily follow that this 
will all be at the expense of cotton acre- 


age. It is possible that some winter 
wheat acreage will have to be aban- 


doned, and that it will be replanted in 
cotton rather than corn, and it is also 
possible that the total acreage under 
cultivation in spring crops of all kinds 
will be increased or decreased. Sup- 
posing that the entire increase reported 
in acreages other than cotton is at the 
expense of the latter, a decrease of be- 
tween 5 and 6% in the cotton acreage 
would be indicated. 

Such a change in the acreage would 
not insure higher prices for next season, 
perhaps, but for that matter neither 
would it insure a crop large enough to 
depress prices, and it is quite possible 
that there will be no definite focusing of 
acreage opinions until late in the spring; 
perhaps not until the Government’s re- 
port is issued early in July. There has 
heen no expansion of ideas as to prob- 
able world’s consumption for the balance 
of the season, but recent reports from 
the cotton goods markets have been 
more encouraging. 


s0sTON.—Cotton buyers are said to 
be showing increased interest at home 
and abroad under the stimulus of 
cheaper money and growing confidence 
in current values. May and July have 
advanced more rapidly than new crop 
options, but it is believed that new crop 
months bought on a scale-down would 
prove attractive purchases. The heavy 
buying of old crop months has probably 
weakened the technical position and 
some reaction from the recent advance 
may be seen any time. 

The International Federation’s  re- 
turns of world consumption and stocks 
of raw cotton held by mills is in the 
main bullishly interpreted, but it is 
recognized that there is more than suffi- 
cient cotton to meet mill requirements 
and that the United States is being 
called upon to hold the bulk of the re- 
serve. The 1929-30 India cotton crop 
is expected to be smaller than last sea- 
son, the final general memorandum re- 
porting 25,121,000 acres planted as 
against 26,256,000 acres, the revised 
estimate at this date last year. 

\ larger inquiry has featured the 
extra staple cotton market, although 
actual. sales of extra staples have been 
spotty. It was quite evident that mills 
were unwilling to meet the advanced 
market without offering the usual re- 
sistance to higher asking prices. Mer- 
chants, believing that cotton mills in 





the East still have a_ considerable 
quantity of cotton to buy to complete 
their season’s requirements, are inclined 
to be rather stiff in their price attitude, 
turning down cut-price offers or retir- 
ing temporarily from the market. Some 
mills continue to buy at levels which 
most of the larger shippers refuse to 
consider. 

Demand for inch, ls» and lve in. 
cotton is reported and prices are firm 
because of the limited supply. Good 
Government inch cotton is wanted in 
several quarters, particularly for re- 
placement. Replacements in tire yarn 
circles is the reason commonly given 
for the steady short cotton demand. In 
very long staple cotton there has been 
no particular activity and prices for 14 
and ly in. have changed scarcely at 
all. Some movement of 1 3/6 in. cot- 
‘on has taken place. 


Memputs, TENN., Mar. 31—Demand 
for cotton in this market is disappoint- 
ing. Both shippers and first hands 
are complaining. Shippers say fewer 
inquiries have resulted in actual busi- 
ness and they are not disposed to make 
purchases except against new order 
or old commitments. The attitude of 
shippers toward new purchases is ex- 
plained, in part at least, by discounts on 
months ahead. While these discounts 
widened during the week, near the close 
there was a narrowing tendency in con 
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tract values. Discounts ahead may ex- 
plain also the redoubling of effort by 
owners of large stocks to promote sales. 
Some of the smaller shippers, who did 
not accumulate sizable stocks earlier in 
the season, owing to competitive buy- 
ing they were unable to meet, are now 
finding it possible to supply their needs, 
on old commitments and against occa- 
sional small new orders for immediate 
or nearby shipment, at bases they regard 
as very reasonable. 


MEMPHIS STOCK Is STILL HEAvy 


The outward movement of stock dur- 
ing the week compared favorably with 
the corresponding period last year; the 
total stock was heavily reduced but is 
still at a record figure for the date, 
although including only 50,000 bales 
unsold in hands of factors. Most of the 
unsold stock is of low grades. Market 
opinion here is somewhat divided but 
there is no distinct pessimism in any 
direction while the majority view is 
that present stocks, with the possible 
exception of the low grades, will be 
absorbed at present bases, or very close 
thereto, before the new crop begins to 
move. 

During this week only moderate 
progress was made in field work, but 
new crop preparations are still better 
advanced than usual. Some cotton has 
been planted in Memphis territory, but 
planting will not become general until 
about the middle of April. 


Clouds Hang Over Wool Future 


Restricted Demand, Foreign Surplus 
and Contracting Difficulties Confuse Market 


Boston. 

HE price situation in wool appears 

to have steadied a little. Most of 
the Boston houses have little wool left 
to sell, whether owned or held on con- 
signment. The carry-over from the old 
clip is no more than normal. Some 
holdings of importance are balanced by 
unusually good clearances elsewhere. 
Until manufacturers have adjusted their 
differences with each other and with 
goods buyers little hope is expressed of 
a return to normalcy in either wool or 
goods. It is less a question of wool 
price, than lack of substantial business 
on mill books. The market favors the 
buyer, but only to a slight 
Wools are not showing any 
downward trend. 

Dealer-owned wools in Boston are 
already at an unusually low point, while 
stocks of wool held on consignment are 
now small with little chance of re 
plenishment except from small lets of 
early shorn wools. Wools from the new 
clip are coming forward slowly from 
the West. New Arizona wools which 
came East on a long rail haul are al 
ready arriving, but where shipments 


degree. 
marked 
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were made via the Panama Canal lines 
it will be some weeks before offerings 
in volume are very readily available. 

The wool trade on Summer Street is 
hesitant about buying wool in the West, 
with the knowledge that buying limits 
may be changed over-night by the new 
cooperative plan and for the more dis- 
tant future the established wool trade 
finds it difficult to visualize stability 
under the new plan on the selling end. 


1930 CLiep CONTRACTING 


Contracting of the 1930 clip con- 
tinues the big feature of the wool situa- 
tion, but it is going along quietly. Wool 
merchants and the big pool are com- 
peting for the new clip which may pos- 
sibly be smaller than’a year ago. The 
pool is meeting with opposition other 
than from the competing wool mer- 
chants. The trade points to failure of 
a majority of the Texas warehouse 
people to support the cooperative plan. 
The Central Wool Marketing Corp. re- 
cently organized under the provisions of 
the New Hampshire Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act of 1925 is to be a regional 
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The most secure, the most prof- 


itable hosiery mills today are 
those operating modern Reading 


Full-Fashioned Machines. 


Their fortunate position is no 
accident. 

The Reading Machine is the 
acknowledged leader in the full- 
fashioned field and has made 
millions for America’s leading 
stocking manufacturers. 

Look the industry over and you 
will find that . 


mills operating 
Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are always in a better 
position physically and financially 


to meet market conditions 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 





The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine as it stands today—after 32 years of development—is the 
lowest priced, highest producer ever offered, 
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wool marketing cooperative associated 
with the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. and is expected to function in 
every state east of the Mississippi. 

Developments during the last week in 
the primary markets have had a tendency 
to confuse rather than clarify the out- 
look. In New Zealand, the edge seems 
to have been taken off the demand. In 
\ustralia there has been some irregu- 
larity. At some sales prices were fully 
maintained; at others there was an 
easier tendency for certain qualities, but 
in general demand is about keeping pace 
with the offerings, with values showing 
a tendency in favor of the buyer. 
Australia is in a bad way. Financial 
pressure is becoming acute, and condi- 
tions favor more and more the direct 
shipment of wool to London. 


* Carpet Wools 
Are Quiet 


Carpet wool dealers are reluctant to 
quote prices at this time due to the wide 
divergence of opinion as to values, one 
seller being willing to sell at prices that 
others will not consider. Manufacturers 
and spinners are not taking on additional 
quantities, running on purchases made 
some time ago. Manufacturers of car- 
pets and rugs are running at about 50% 
to 55% and spinners at the same rate. 
Primary markets are unsettled and wool 
dealers themselves are uncertain as to 
the level of actual selling prices because 
of the abnormally small volume of busi- 
ness passing. 


Raw Silk Again Softens 


Let-up in Orders Brings 


New Market Weakness 


AW) silk passed an unsatisfactory 

week, thanks to a let-up in the move- 
ment of broadsilks which discouraged 
weavers from buying raw material. 
The tone of the market was less con- 
fident than last week; the steady 
strengthening of the past month had 
encouraged importers to hope that they 
were on the way to a good buying 
season. However, even with the re- 
cession, the position of the raw silk 
market is better than a month ago, 
and it is felt in some quarters that 
this present lull may be of brief dura- 
tion. The trade now is pinning its 
hopes on Easter business. If confi- 
dence continues its slow regain, and 
weavers and knitters get a break in 
weather conditions sufficient to stir 
consumer interest in finished products, 
the result is bound to be a healthier 
call for raw silk. 

Broadsilk mills bought hesitantly, 
and confined their contracts to immedi- 
ate needs. Hosiery producers are not 
yet out of the woods, after their weak 
prices and overproduction. 


On THE EXCHANGE 
Trading was indifferent all week. 
Buyers were interested only in bargain 


commitments, and their insistence 
brought a weakening which continued 
spottily through into the current week. 
Trading was steady on March 26, with 
futures quiet, and nearbys registering 
a fair activity. Futures softened next 
day, and even after the decline there 
was little buying. April was very weak, 


losing 5c. during the afternoon. This 
tone continued without much change 
through the rest of Friday. Prices 


were irregular and trading was limited. 
Saturday was quiet, only 30 bales 
changing hands. The current week 
brought no improvement. Futures were 
soft Monday and Tuesday, and busi 
ness was carried on strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis by those disposed to trade 
at all. 


MarcH DISAPPOINTING 


March was a month of disappoint- 
ments for the industry. It started 
hopefully, but the gains made were 
followed by declines. However, de- 
clines usually were less than the in- 
creases, so the sum of the month was 
a slight advantage. March consump- 
tion figures have been already dis- 
counted; they are estimated at 51,000 
to 53,000 bales. 


Lightweight Underwear Active 


Balbriggans and Nainsooks 
Moving Steadily, Mills Report 


HE underwear market was stronger 

at the spring and summer goods 
end. Balbriggans and nainsooks were 
in steady demand, with deliveries normal 
and prices firm. Rayon underwear 
moved spottily; there was a fair amount 
of business available, but it was de- 
cidedly less than this time last year; 


this was most noticeable in the higher- 
priced rayon lines. 

Producers of nainsooks were doubtful 
about the recently expressed theory that 
economy-minded buyers had turned to 
these lines instead of the more expensive 
rayon. If this were true, nainsooks 


would be more active than they are, it 
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was contended. Nainsooks are about on 
a par with last year. This is one of the 
best periods of the year for that line, 
and demand, while steady, is_ far 
from sensational. Nainsooks feel the 
same hesitancy that all other underwear 
lines feel; buyers are lacking in confi- 
dence, and they place only immediate 
contracts, 


AWAIT SUITABLE WEATHER 


lhe cold weather also has retarded 
movement of lightweight underwear. 
Producers of these lines were fairly 
satisfied with the business done during 
the last few weeks, but they were look- 
ing for some warm weather to give the 
buyers confidence. Plenty of orders 
were placed, but all were small and for 
spot shipment. It is felt throughout 
the trade that a couple of weeks of real 
warm weather will do much to redeem 
conditions in the underwear industry. 
Certainly, it is a fact that neither job- 
bers nor retailers have much light- 
weight stock on hand. They have 
bought small for the past two months, 
and any active demand, such as a spell 
of mild weather might bring, would find 
them clamoring for swift shipments. 

Numerous reorders for nainsooks and 
balbriggans were placed this week. 
Knit athletic shirts were in good call, 
and athletic type trunks also sold 
steadily. Mill agents noted a greater 
interest in the gaily striped trunks for 
men, especially greens, purples and off- 
whites. 


® Bathing-Suits, Fancy 
Sweaters Active 


UTERWEAR continued firm, with 

activity manifest both in the light- 
weight fancy sweater goods and bathing- 
suit lines. Lightweight sweaters sold 
steadily all week, though no large orders 
were placed. Heavyweight sweaters 
were sluggish; at this end, buyers ap- 
peared to be waiting for more activity 
in their spring sweater merchandise 
before contracting for fall needs. 

The bathing-suit situation changed 
little during the week. Numerous re- 
orders were placed, and a firm tone pre- 
vailed all along the line. Mill agents 
denied recent statements that pastels 
were strongest in women’s bathing-suit 
lines. One factor outlined his own ex- 
perience as an illustration. He had an 
extensive line of both pastels and staples 
for women. The pastels moved fairly 
well in December, but then tapered off 
in January and have not shown any 
real activity since. Jobbers and retail- 
ers dealing with this firm have been 
very indifferent in their attitude toward 
pastels. A few specified that they 
wanted high-colored suits in their or- 
ders, but the majority preferred staple 
shades. 


DEMAND $3 to $4 Suits 


However, pastel bathing-suits contin- 
ued to sell well, this week, a fair amount 
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THESE *BANNER MACHINES 


are running 


N March we checked up on 
mills running Banner Wrap 
Stripe Machines. We found they 
were running FULL-TIME, filling 
orders onhandforhalf hose, misses 
and anklets, with prospects of full 
time operation for monthstocome. 

The most prominent stylists in 
the men’s wear field predict a 
steady and growing demand for 
clocks and all-over clock effects. 
Write for the facts about the only 
full automatic machine producing 
this wanted style in hosiery,—or 


call any Hemphill sales office. 


FULL TIME 





ees 
a 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C. 


213 So. Broad St. James Bldg. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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of reorders being placed. The bathing- 
suit demand as a whole fell mostly in 
the lines retailing at $3 and $4. The 
preference appeared to be for the inter- 
mediate types of sunback. In the men’s 


bathing-suit lines, speeds held steady. 
The call, both in men’s and women’s 
lines, was more for one piece than for 
two-piece suits, and this trend seemed 
to be growing. 


Slight Improvement in Hosiery 


Some Mills Hold Prices Firm; 
Begin Sampling “Bare Legs” 


HE hosiery market continued to 

show slight improvement this week, 
and mill executives were inclined to hope 
that the weak spell was definitely on the 
wane. Conditions were still far from 
normal, however, and a _ considerable 
quantity of surplus stock was available 
almost at the buyer’s price. The larger 
compamies were making a_ concerted 
effort to hold to list quotations, and 
they appeared to be reasonably suc- 
cessful. 

A fair amount of buying was done at 
all ends. Men’s half-hose was slightly 
stronger, especially in the medium-price 
range. Conservative designs in silk- 
and-rayon and all-silk numbers were in 
demand. Jobbers and retailers showed 
particular interest in half-hose retailing 
at 50c, and 65c. 

The prospects regarding the new “in- 
side-out” hosiery remained somewhat 
dubious. This newest full-fashioned line 
for women was reported a profitable 
line by some mills, but producers as a 
whole were skeptical. 


SAMPLE “BarE Lec” LINES 


Buyers showed increased interest in 
the seamless “bare leg” lines, and also 
in seamless hosiery in the darker shades. 
There was more activity as regards 
sampling of the no-seam hose in sun- 
burn and nude colors, but buyers were 
averse to early commitments. 

Full-fashioned call stressed the sum- 
mer shades. Several producers said 
current orders gave first emphasis to 
medium shades, second to nude, and 
third to the sunburn shade. The rising 
of sunburn to third position was con- 
sidered significant, as this is preemi- 
nently a mid-summer line. 

Easter bookings were fair. Pro- 
ducers of full-fashioned hosiery said 
they wrote considerable Easter business 
a couple of weeks ago, but that the de- 
mand had slackened since then. Easter 
orders as a whole are decidedly back- 
ward. 


Improved Spirit 
In Wool Goods 


EW if any new trends have de- 
veloped in the wool goods market. 
Sentiment has been improving slowly, 
and sellers are now inclined towards 
optimism. Actual business has picked 
up, but is far below last year, and a 





good deal less than is actually needed. 

Buyers were taking sample require- 
ments, and initial business showed a con- 
siderable increase. Fall clothing has 
yet to be shown to retailers, and cloth- 
ing manufacturers are still operating 
cautiously. Several mill men_ believe 
that goods business will not show any 
material improvement until after Easter. 
If clothiers manage to dispose of gar- 
ments in a sizeable way at that time, 
the credit condition will clear up and 
probably inject some necessary pep into 
the market. 

American Woolen opened lines of 
tweed, nubbed and brushed coatings and 
suitings in Dept. 4 for fall 1930. Fancy 
woolen coatings with wide, fancy 
borders were stressed. Suiting prices 
range from $1.05 to $1.624, and all-wool 
coatings from $1.25 to $2.424. Complete 
women’s wear lines of the American 
will be opened early next week, it was 
stated. 
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® Broadsilk Staples 
Lag Behind 


A SURVEY of the broadsilk situation 
this week revealed that movement 
during March was less satisfactory 
that had been supposed. The keen 
interest in printed chiffons and other 
sheers, and the steady demand for 
shantungs was deceptive, as it gave the 
impréssion of an active market. These 
lines moved well and are still in good 
call, it is true, but the demand was not 
big enough to balance up for the lack 
of interest in other lines. 

The situation at present is fair, and 
weavers are optimistic regarding out- 
look. Staples have not fared so well, 
and the spring prints were somewhat 
of a disappointment. Leading firms 
were offering attractive and style-right 
spring prints at clearance prices this 
week; the reduction is several weeks 
ahead of season and has not served 
to improve market tone. 

Chiffons and shantungs continued 
steady; both spot and nearby orders 
were being placed, the trend being to 
pastels in chiffons and to plain in 
shantungs. Shantung demand is sur- 
prisingly firm and numerous mills are 
still producing these fabrics. Shantungs 
are expected to continue active for 
some time yet. 

Flat crepes sold steadily, though not 
in great quantity. In the plains, blue 
was the favored color. 


Cottons Better in March 
Goods Unable to Follow 


Advance in Cotton 


PERIOD of greater piece-goods ac- 

tivity seemed to be in the making 
toward the end of March, but inquiry 
has slowed up with the coming of a 
new month. Sellers are at a loss in 
trying to fix any one cause for this 
slump. It may be due to a general 
unsettlement still apparent in all lines 
and also in part to the recent severe 
weather in the Middle-West. Sellers 
are inclined toward optimism, and believe 
that this month will show a satisfactory 
turnover before the close. 

March was by far the best month 
this year, and sales are considerably 
ahead of the previous two months. 
However, business remains below nor- 
mal and compares unfavorably with 
that of a year ago. 

During the last few days, gray goods 
producers and buyers have reached 
more or less of a deadlock. Mills are 
no longer disposed to sell goods beyond 
May at present ruinous figures, and 
buyers do not seem anxious for quick 
or nearby goods. Cotton has risen over 
200 points from the low, but goods 
prices have not improved anywhere 
near that extent. Mills are sticking to 
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quotations pretty closely, and little ex- 
tensive trading is heard of. 


DENIM PRICES 


Denim prices for the second quarter 
were announced at unchanged figures, 
keeping the 28 in. 2.20 white backs at 
l5c. In view of the recent action of 
the cotton market, this action is not 
surprising. In the middle of March, 
it was freely predicted that denims 
would show a substantial revision, but 
the increase in the staple since then 
has given a different aspect to the 
picture. It is too soon, say sellers, to 
have any reaction from the trade, but 
the announcement is viewed as a con- 
structive piece of merchandising which 
will instill confidence. 

The Chatham Mfg. Co. surprised the 
market by announcing an advance in 
all blanket prices March 31. This step 
was taken, it was stated, to restore 
confidence, and as an attempt to get 
a fair return to the mill. Blanket 
houses generally have noticed an in- 
crease in inquiry since the announce- 
ment, and sales have been slightly 
better. 
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April 2 Mar. 26 April 3 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27}-in., 64x60, 7.60 43 4ic She 
38:-in., 64x60, 5.35 bie bic 7ic 
39 , 68x72, 4.75 7 ic 7i\e 8i-8hc 
39 72x76, 4.25 Bic Bie 93-9i¢ 
39 80x80, 4.00 9 « 9 « 10ic 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 7i-7ic. 74-72c.  8§- 83c. | 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 9 -9ic. 9 -9be. 10}-103c. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00.. 63-6jc 63-7 c. 84- Bic 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
363-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 74-7ie. 74-7i« Bic 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 6}-64c 64¢ 7he 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9c. 9c 1I-I1ie. 
Denims, 2.20 15e 15 c. 7 ¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 183-194. 183-194. 22-23}c. 
Standard prints Die Otc. 9 «. 
Eastern staple ging 
hame, 27-in 10c 10c 10}ec 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 13 14 
Peeler strips it —12 
Sak. comber 11 12 
Choice willowed fly 6 6} 
Choice willowed picked 5 5} 
Sak. strips 13 14 
Linters (mill run) 3h 4 
White spooler (single) - 9 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 27 Higt Low Apr. 2 Change 
\pr 15.68 16.37 15 66 16.22 54 
M 15.79 16.53 15 61 16.32 53 
june 15.77 16.51 15.77 16.37 60 
Juls 15.78 16. 62 15 66 16.42 64 
August 15 62 16 45 15 62 16.25 63 
September 15.48 16 40 15 48 16.05 57 
October 15.37 16.12 15. 33 15.87 50 
November. 15 42 16.13 15.42 15.92 50 
December 15 50 16.20 15.49 15.98 48 
a aaa 1550 16.25 15.48 16.04 54 
Februar 16.10 15 86 15.86 
Mare! 16 20 15 85 15.92 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Middling 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Frid lur. 28 16 00 15.48 8 44 
Satur Mar. 29 16.10 15.53 8 53 
Monday, Mar. 31 16 45 15.91 8.57 
Puesday Apr. | 16 65 16 24 & 73 
Wednesday, Ay 2 16.55 16.03 8 80 
I} ia Apr. 3 16.80 16.28 8.74 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
Phis Last 
Mar M 2t Sales Week Year 
Galve | 10) 6 2 2,118 293,275 383,967 
New © 4¢ 6 0 2.770 439,661 313,940 | 
Mobil , 7 848 15,708 31,863 
Saval | ¢ 15.57 oR 45,751 30,180 
Narfol 15 RR 6.13 1.426 53,134 72,894 
New Y | 16 00 ( ; 250 93,619 144,403 
\ug 15 8&1 6.06 1,105 85,382 74,630 
Mer 15 05 5 6.131 346.759 210,601 
st. | ».25 16.00 10,864 19,950 
Hi 15.75 16.10 4.656 812.911 625,956 
D 5.25 15.65 3,181 
98 2070) 


Cotton Goods 


UOTATIONS 











at close of business, April 2, 1930 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 


Double carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s.. $0.26} 20s. . $0.293- .30 
MBS Swdvae .27 24s 313 
SDN se woe . 27} 26s 313- .32 
l4s...... ‘28-308 34 — 34} 
Doren 28} 40s ex. qual 46. .47 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2 $0 26}-—.27 26s-2 $0. 33}—.34 
10s-2 27} 30s-2.... 35 
12s-2 28 36s-2... 40 4] 
14s-2 28;  40s-2 tS er 
l6s-2 29 40s-2 hi b’k 48 
20s-2 30 50s-2. 51 
24s-2 33 60s-2. 58 

SINGLE WARPS 
| ae $0.27 BAR cscs ei ae = S28 
12s .274 aces aces .33 — .334 
SONS csk sch .28 ee ee 
16s 283— .29 40sex.qual. .47 — .48 
20s 293- .30 
TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2... $0.27} BAGHE. csver $0.33 — .334 
108-2... .28 MPR cy sss 34 -— .344 
12s-2... 28} Bend. cos 35 353 
14s-2... 29 40s-2 ordin. .43 
LS . 294 DE, sss ox ae 
POEs .+s sO = .50s 60s-2...... 58 - .59 
8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23; white 

254; waste 22 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

8s $0. 25} 22s $0. 30 30} 
10s 26 27 24s 31 32 
12s 27 27} 26s 32 33 
14s 27 28 30s tving 33 34 
16s 28 28 30s reg 35 
18s 28 29 30s ex. qual 374—. 38 
20s 29 30 40s 42 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday 


Mar. 29 
10 markets average 15.56 
Memphis 15.15 


PREMIUM STAPLES 


Saturday 


Mar. 22 


15.47 
15.05 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Prices Nominally 


Grade Strict Middling Steady 
I §-in 18. 75-19. 00c 
1 y-in 20 00-20. 25c. 
li-in 23 90-24. 25c. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total 8,288 10,151 7,321 
F.o.b. included in total 5,458 8,056 6,104 
10 markets 21,419 28,147 32,852 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
-_- ms in 
Net receipts 6,165 13,351 6,020 
Gross receipts 20,356 31,185 15,481 
Total since Aug. I, net 892,970 794,233 616,897 
Shipments 33,528 34,055 23,950 
Total since Aug. | 1,475,247 1,472,732 1,201,275 
Total stock 360,861 222,066 219,912 
Decrease for week 12,992 2,870 8,469 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors 50,184 
Decrease for week 3,487 


AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 


F. o. b. New England 
Middling 
1 19 -19!e 
I 20 20\« 
13 21 22ikc 
13 n 25 264« 


n New York, May, 16.32c 


Basis ¢ 
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SHIPMENT 


St. Middling 


20ic 
21 Cc. 
233¢c. 


28 


Le 








Cotton Yarn 
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cs T 
c Ci 
COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) bl A 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES i A 
Merc. Wp. Mere. Wp. #3 
Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. ey 
20s-2......$0.43 .44 60s-2...... $0.63 64 is gt 
30s-2...... .49 a ae <2 60 sae St 
SS .51  80s-2...... 85 §. 86 ; F 
SMARacsas- 08 32 DEE ssw n 1.02 1.08 * i 
50s-2...... 55 .56 100s-2..... 1.28 1.33 si + 
SINGLES 2 
12s $0.37;- 38 30s. $0.47 —.473 F B 
14s 38 38) 38s. 50 —.50} B 
16s 38} 39 40s. 51 -.52 
18s 39 39) 50s. 55 57 
20s 40 - .41 60s. 62 —.63 T 
24s 423- .43 70s. 72 -.73 Cc: 
28s 455- 46 80s... . 84 — 85 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Dee R 642 $0.59 -0.60 90s-2.....$1.40 -1.45 
30s-2...... 60 - 61 100s-2..... 1.70 -1.75 7¢ 
368-2...... .63 - .64  1208-2..... 2.10 -2.15 64 
400-2...... 65 — .67 oie .77 - .80 5f 
45s-2..... .68 - .70 Ps sie .82 — .84 
50s-2 .70 - .72 PEs sas: ane .87 - .90 
60s-2...... .78 - .80 ee .94- .99 5§ 
70s-2...... 92 - .95 eS 1.10 -1.15 5 
80s-2...... 1.05 -1.09 80s.. 1.32 -1.37 5( 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 4s 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 5g 
Peeler———. ——Sakelarides— F 
Average Best Average Best | 
Rl iia $0. 48 $0.58 $0.7! $0.76 Cc 
508... 51 61 .74 .79 
BOR ae nlas 53 63 .78 82 c 
40s. . 58 67 81 - 86 _ 
Risks 63 72 - 86 91 E 
DOs c es . 68 77 “vi 96 v 
BE hens .78 87 1.01 1.06 I 
A 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- iF 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age iF 
eee 1.05¢ .90¢ 1.00¢ 1.25¢ 1.07 Js 
MoMe: Biviacws .90t .65¢ .90f 1.00 . 89 Ji 
G. M... ae 4 |6et|CeeeC ee Cla Ji 
ti 50¢ .35¢ .50t .50t 50 C 
S.L.M....... _.75% .75% .85% .75% .75% r 
ec atie 6 1.75* 1.50* 1.75* 2.00* 1.70* H 
S. G. 0.** 3.00* 2.50% 2.75* 3.25* 2.80 H 
eee aces 4.00* 3.50* 3.75% 4.25* 3.78% 
YELLOW TINGED H 
RESET EG ie Sas .50* .50* .50* .50* .50% 
TS Ti Sceis's 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 
M.**... 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 4 
S. L M.** 2.50* 2.00* 2.25* 2.25* 2.27% 5 
| aa 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.15% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M.. 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 
S. M.*# 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.35° 
M.**., 3.00* 2.75* 3.50* 3.50* 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 
M, G.%*...... 1.75% 14.25% 1.75% 1.75* 1.65% C 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.00* 2.75* 2.75* 2.40% 
M.**., 3.00* 2.50* 3.75* 3.75* 3.18* 
**Grades not deliverable on contract. fTOn Middling. 
*Off Middling. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 
March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak Seatac 30.60 ancien 
Fully good fair to good uppers...... 22.25 +0.2 
(By John Malloch & Co.) 
Alexandria Exchange, April 2 
RE TURE oo n6 So's aaa a abet 28.24 
April uppers. . 19.40 








Wool 


)HIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


(IN GREASE) 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 

















Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 








MDNR. oka ea eae edn baat Wee $0.95 -$0.973 | Fine (64-668)...............ccccceee 9 
Fine delne. .$0.32 -$0.33 home Sa NG eR De oie oo, viele race es bin web clase 1.05 -— 1.073 Half-blood (60-62s) - = oe o + 
Fine elthg... = 0) PMNs... OR ™ FP RRMA... 0.005 sccccecrccscoes 1.15 - 1.173 | High % blood (58s).................. 90- .92 
4 blood.. ae = «93 IN a Sle lee: se inal wiew oi. 1.20 — 1.22} | Aver. 3 — Bia cet eracGuces 88 - .90 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA Rl, ies ee eee ay 
* a i (CLEAN BASIS) ale alec (Single yarns 5c. less than above) = ¥ - Sef ecaidaasnidatea 7 - oe 
he le vg ae alld a oo CE Cleataxstcesireuaenes $1.45 -$1.47} deh tS eabbablhbeiaeieee baat + a, 
California, Northern.................. .65 - .70 I ee 1 Se 1.55 Pr : - a—< = > SO enies-eie cea = . ‘a 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) EES sare An nest es ens ones ae Viaey | 3608. A-amd NZI lab = es 
OR. oct $0.78 -$0.80 B- -Super. ~ 60 -$0.65 2-608. NT On ae eae 2.20 2.25 
A-Super.... .68- .70 C-Super. . a= 6.55 | eae ee er TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MARCH 29) 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)..° 29d } bid. (56s) 2044 
ee CLEAN BAG os ca 40 2-208, 44sin oil........-..222s000 0. $1.05 -$1.074 | Fine (64s).......... 27d} bid. (508)........ 17d 
i PIC TNE... cece cree revesereseveves ‘ = ; RNS e's asi kaa ob ware bin 1.1734 Bid (4G 25 ‘ 4 tos 14 
NE cepa cian - 2 eee... pee ree Bes: ES ee id 
ae ee arate cate ats Gb ete a _ Setar so 0 Fe nene ee rece see: I ar 1.45 
o IOOG.. cccccsccccccccccececvese . ss ON I INEM a6 von 0-600 vie coed ois 0.0 1.50 - 1.55 = . STAR 
DE Scie vaeanasscannens ecies 58 - .62 1-158, 46sdyed....000 220022. cc. 1 221 ! 25 NOILS—BOSTON 
-15s, 1.25 - } ‘ . 
| MOHAIR—DOMESTIC aa 1.273- 1.30 | Fine....... $0.52-$0.55 High ¢ bld. $0. 41-$0.43 
in ; ii : u = ; 
Best onion. eee AMES wan an teueek teh $0 40 ~80.43 tit siaian 800-0: tone — bisa. m = | = 9 rang 35-38 
pony een ye yan, ; f See Fine colored .40- .43 colored.... 30- .35 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turkey fair, average.................. $0.35 -$0.38 | !—20s, 58s...........-... 0-0 ese eee $1.30 -$1. 32} 
Ue inten rand nko quhacihoned 35 - .38 | 1—20s,60s............. 06... eens 1.323— 1.35 . 
en MO icner econ. 3h 140, Wool Substitutes 
OREIG) ‘LO N ND COMBING = « VERNON. c-0s's'0. 6 0756 9:3 06:6 vie 
FOREIGN cI rut + AND cat J—30e, OAR. . WEED. oon oc ccc cesses 1.50 - 1.55 WOOL WASTE 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 230s 648. F : 
Australia: —30s, a 1.773-— 1.824 ‘hi 85 9 
70s $0 65 -$0 70 —40s, 64s. .Zephyrs Bese ne eeesvenee 1.70 -— 1.75 Lap, fine WHILE. . 0... eee eee ee eee $0 5 -0.90 
SA abe Nia kine sia ainie wate id 6's) a ee wee ele ‘ 5 Cert 170 - 1.72 Lap, fine colored...... ee, Sota 56= 63 
ae: a RPO en ae $+ . ‘2 Re ee tre 1.85 — 1.87 Hard ends, fine white................ 55 - .60 
op er nero more ee ey ee . 160s, 708... 0260 e sere etree 2.15 - 2.174 ee ee se rsks se >. a 
Ds > an fy) phe ang cs airgun Slee Suntan Wie . = 3 ard ends, nne colore eo ecceseeeeere ae 
a a (IN GREASE) Hard ends, medium colored........... 23 — .28 
58-608 : ’ . $0.25 -$0.26 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE oS ee eecr 35 - .40 
Ree) ere gu 36 - (26 Burr, fine Carbonizing................ 38 - .43 
RE SRRt eT Ve neh Set Pn SNE RANE) ‘34 - (25 1-30s, 50-50-58s oncops............. $1.05 -$1.10 
Pe caer ene 1-408, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.25 — 1.273 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Buenos Aires: $0.21 —$0.22 | '-408 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.273- 1.30 
o 9 Exiscasaie'yi8'S1b5's, 6190.4 /6.4'R Rie A eeisie a oe 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.30 — 1.35 Merinos, Coarse Light be. . .$0 064- $0 4 
EE at. 53 ce ; : Underwear mixes, 3c. additional! Merinos, Fine Dark............... 043- 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Solid color, 35. additional. ee severe SR “99 
China: Combing No. !..........-.+++. $0.22 -$0. 23 Serges, eee rearenes 08 - 7 
ina Filling Fleece. apivaiee ss - 5 Serges, eid aha wle ed. tlh da al ahaa ater at aig 
TRI ais 6 9 5:ra.0 Wi iererkis'o 5G: 8a me 3 = ae Wet oc coe ora exec ae nbaacts 35 94 
OO ORS I ae rr err arc 18- .19 WBE aos es cdtaie women Rs Z-— iA 
Scotch black face.............---++++- 22 - .23 co Knit, Light “Hoods. ea Si 173-18 
East India: Kandahar................. .30- .32 Wrewatas ERGNG so ocecces bwceceodvnns = 67 
VICRTT. 0. ooo cess cess ssc ssnseseesnsivn 34- .36 Wimeie ii ko coc baa ence 09 - .094 
—_. EMR ARENA ATT ee lak dy irae amis — - ‘7 Worsted, Black 08 - .08} 
MRE Fino cia Shea aigtny ace od cig acne 34- . 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2thd. grand XXinskeins.... $6.00 . Ne! . Weak a 7 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins. . 5 80 Japan filature, grand “a - iz nee . = ae = ~ 7 eek pee ; ae 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.10 | Japan filature, sp. crack } eee ees 4 2 ee igh ae = 1Be 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... . 5.80 | Japan filature, crack ot Jevserees a. i 65 | Agarch ae ey a, 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5.75 | Japan ream nee i erence sce ee: : = April Le £4. 43% 4:56 16 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14 16 0n bobbins. . 3.70 Japan filature, best rai One ok la AMT ad le al Mav 4 36 4 36 4.25 4.25 1 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 2.45 Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 2.22 eae 4 30 4 30 4 18 42) 09 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 6.50 | Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 2.65 Tule 424 424 413 497 07 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. JapanG XX........... 5.80 fee Eee etme teres testers Ca Kea 422 422 413 4.17 05 
Honiery Gram, OD. OTA AA. 06.0.0 cc ceesces 5.40 arene < (Yellow) 20 22.0... eeeeeeeeees September 420 420 4.12 4.13 07 
Hosiery tram, crack XX... .<.........600.0s 5.30 cata a a st eeeeereecerecers : . Ontalon 1S 258 “4:2. 217 01 
RERUN SUNN TEs 655 06 05 08 wn wipe www aieers 5.20 | Sp. crack (White) 20,22 Decree ye ee ‘ 65 a me — 4 . . 4 ro = ; 
J Er JS— (Terme: eR I ET eas 6c soit se csene wuiewie a 6 March to Apn otal contracts, ota 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) | Ceoak (White Meu: Gintv ace Siberia sav amines 4.55 ae bales, 2,070. Total approximate value, 
Ne ink aN $4.25 OG in citus $4.55 , 
WEIS oce.5 atc rss 4.35 Oey 8 occas : 3.30 | 
Domestic Rayon | Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS oO ' 9 : 28 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second Fee Mineses on oe eee ‘$ : “$0. 24 
Denier Filament Quality Quality Qual. Qual. Geol. Geek | Comment meets. “igs oe 
75 ere . 82.35 $1.65 , 0+ §8-50. $3.25 125 $1.45 $1.25 Bleached thread waste (misc.).......... ease ae 
75 eM econ ec 2.45 1.75 50.... 2.75 2.50 i. toe 1h ee 08 (10 
100 hac 1.95 1.60 .... 2.38 1.65 2 to ee: es ae 
ps 
100 Oe Oe Lie idan 2.00 1.65 we... LS 1.60 160....+ $43 1.10 
125 Mb ands meats 1.45 125 C73... 1.15 1.10 CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
125 30 eee e renee 1.50 1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS rn ‘ains 
Fila- Fila- > eache OPS. . ccc cccccscccsccecsecese eeee™ ° 
0 3R ITITIL Vgd US | Denier ment’ Price Denier ment Price | Rrnigacyed tope.--------------s0c8r2 oT 
150 60 cee ee, 1.35 1.30 3 a = & Bleached garnets... 0.22.0 62.0 0.00000. BB 
dak de te edna  ONONG cen ckecoewadoe wns : - . 
170 OM Soot ee 1.15 i 10 30 25 3.40 Caleved gaa oa aged ‘t- 
170 RE cok Se re eo 1.35 1.30 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier i nn atid 
are not listed.) 
200 Seeee soerneeses 1.10 1.05 oTATE Q ° 
200 eee eee 130 1.25 ATS FEED | Silk Waste 
300 TC ie Sa 1.00 95 Denier Price Denier Price |} 
400 BES etuiaewrceineed 1.10 ot oc ce wasis co $2.75 A EEE Tee $1.90 | Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX... $0.85 
450 OMe caceawiees 1.00 OF | See 2.55 $50G5.554 1.60-1.85 | Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra.... 0.92 
600 IR rao pee a nae 1.00 95 Bc cots 2.25-2.70 MORE isid's'de cae 1.55 | Frison Grand Double 0.90 
900 DEM, ohne aa ke eran 1.00 95 ORG owas 2.00-2.45 PRE Oe eo 1.50 Pierced Cocoons 1.12 
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A Message to Men 


Whether you have your clothing made by an exclusive tailor or choose high 
quality ready-to-wear suits, you can select no finer cloth than Ram’s Head 
Fabrics. 


They represent the finest production of the largest producers of woolen and 
worsted cloth in the world and are guaranteed by the maker. For better values 


demand Ram’s Head fabrics. 


American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Co. of New York 


Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


RAMS HEAD FABRIC 


S'YYLES ‘THe, Ba: Tre Stree 
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New England Textile Stocks| 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale’ are based on last sales | 


at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
change. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of | 


leading Boston dealers.) 


A, BR Ns oie so np Seis 


MN oo tical’ a ve vee 
ASE renee 
Associated Textile............ 
MRC Bes a ons tin a ees ok ee ee 
Berkshire Associate: ee 


Berkshire Associates, ee 
Bigelow-Sanford, com......... 
— Mills.. 
Edwards... . 
Esmond, pfd.. 
Farr Alpaca NA cintieatareie ade as 
Hamilton Woolen............ 
Hill. ..... 
Indian Orchard. 
Ludlow. 
Merrimack, com. 
POOGIIUR, WOME. osc caheccecee 
Nashua, pfd.. 
PERM sock ooo ca kunnceas 
PRON io as dca a in owe eRe 
Otie.... dats 
Pacific. . 
RUNES ke ng eee 
Plymouth Cordage........... 
Met aie essa na hve & Cee ae 


Public 
Sale 


| 
| 


Bid Asked | 
65 72 
24 27 
34 37 
70 
20 30 
75 80 

115 120 
79 85 

100 102 
78 82 
40 45 
18 23 
20 30 

138 140 
70 80 
35 37 
75 78 
85 90 
27 35 
42 ad 

97 99 
87 92 
5 7 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. 


Algonquin Printing Co....... 


Barnard Mfg. Co... . . 20> w«gies Mae 


Bourne Mills... . 


Border City Mfg. Co........°...... 
Charlton Mills...........% es iia 
IRS 5.5 in. 2c a a orb d0 9 4950 nga. e & 


TIE Ds «vik 0:0.nwc nk eek Kae 
Davis Mills. .... a 
Flint Mills. . SS ee ee 
King Philip Mills... . 


Laurel Lake Mills (com. -) CMe we wae 


Lincoln Mfg. Co.. 
Luther Mfg. Co. . ee 
Merchants Mfg. Ga... .; 


Narragansett Mills................. 


Parker Mills, com 
Parker Mills, pfd. . 
Pilgrim Mills...... rs 
Richard Borden Mfg. Oo: .:..;. 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 


ents aa 
I ne nate 


Stevens Mfg. Co..... 


Weetamoe Mills...... 


Union Cotton Mfg. Co. Sot eae 


Bid 
320 
6 
10 
3 
‘8 
3 
12 
106 
12 
27 


28 


80 


38 


Haffords & Co. ¥all River) 


Asked 
12 


5 
85 


6 
25 
112 
10 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the 
the leading textile stocks listed on the 


York Stock Exchange and 
week ended April 2: 

High Low 
Adams Millis........ 32 293 
American Woolen.... 154 132 
American Woolen, pfd. 41} 373 
Belding- Hemingway. 54 5 
*Blumenthal.. ~~ 306 36 
Botany Mills, A.. 5 5 
Cannon Mills........ 32 31 
Collins & Aikman, . 29} 283 
Consolidated Textile.. 1} 12 
*Courtaulds, Ltd..... 12% 123 
Duplan Silk......... 18} 18 
Gotham Hosiery..... 28} 26} 
Kayser, Julius....... 37} 36} 
Kendall, pfd......... 87 87 
Mallinson........... 114 10 
*Mock Judson....... 243 24 
*May Hosiery, pfd... 25 20 
Mohawk Carpet... . 26} 25 
Munsingwear........ 50 50 
Pacific Mills......... 253 254 
Phoenix Hosiery... . 15 143 
*Powdrell & Alexander 55} 50 
Real Silk Hosiery... 63% 613 
*Tubize.. .. 1293 1053 
United Piece Dy e Wks. 303 28} 
Van Raalte.......... 18) 18} 


*Listed on Cab. 


movements of 


New 
Curb for the 
Last Net 
Sale Change 
31% +1% 
4¢ —} 
34 +i 
5 | 
36 —2} 
5 +} 
314 —} 
29 — } 
1} +3 
128 — } 
18} + 4 
26} —! 
37 —} 
87 —2 
10 — | 
244 — 
20 —5 
25 —} 
50 
15 +1 
55 +5 
61k 23 
119 6 
30} i 
18} 





(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 6 
Anderson Cotton Mills............. 70 
| Arcade Cotton Mills.......... Bisa 3 i 
ere 235 
Avoadie Millis. pid... ......ccccecses 100 
Aptrwrignt Malis... ccc cccceee a 
| Augusta Factory, Ga.............. a 
Avondale Mills, Ala....... 1100 
Beaumont Mfg. Co ; 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pid 100 
Belton Mills......... 
Belton Mills, pfd....... 79 
Bibb Mfg. Co.. 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd. paca 97 
Brandon Corp., A....... 50 
POURS ORD. Ds. ccc cccssscanee 6 
| Brandon Corp., pfd.. 89 
Calhoun Mills...... ae 89 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, 1 10 
Chesnee Mills...... a 70 
Chiquola Mfg. Co...... 250 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 92 
Clifton Mfg. Co. ; 115 
Clinton Cotton Mills. 260 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 99 
Cowpens Mills......... 30 
D. E. Converse Co.... 97 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala..... ‘ 
Darlington Mfg. Co....... 50 
Drayton Mills........ Lai 110 
| Dunean Mills........... 124 
Dunean Mills, pfd..... . 100 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...... ; 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd..... jiavam 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga............ a 
Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes.. 98 
NN INO saa, oo 5.5.9.4 00: 0° 50 
Florence Mills, pfd................. 99 
Ce OR, ooo cn hleelw s1ac¥ 08's 38 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gs bee seeees 150 
IE BIIIR Sc oa cc chew ewanvn 105 
NENG. het a ons, kiss Sais db ask oe 78 
Gossett Mills..... es orl aire Sek a 68 
| Graniteville Mfg. Co... ; : 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. . : 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50). 45 
Hamrick Mills........ 105 
| Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 130 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd.. 88 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., sane a 
BUNNIES, on occ te ease 130 
Inman Mills, pfd........ Mees siete 102 
Judson Mills, A, pfd........ 103 
Judson Mills, B, pfd....... 100 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga......... 80 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.... 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills... .. 135 
Limestone Cotton Mills... . Soar 110 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes. .... 99 
| Marion Mfg. me Rn ds asau thee ; 
| Marlboro Mills. . 16 
| Mills Mill, pfd.. : 96 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd Bates 98 
Monarch Mills... . 118 
Musgrove Cotton Mills..... 40 
Newberry Cotton Mills.... 110 
Ninety-Six Mills......... 400 
Norris Cotton Mills.... . ¢ 
Orr Cotton Mills......... 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 85 
Pacolet Mfg. Co......... i 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd..... f 100 
| Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 

(par, $60)........ : 58 
Pelham Mills... . . 10 
Pickens Cotton Mills..... 113 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. ; 105 
Piedmont Print Works (no pe ar). 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd 60 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co... ; 30 

| Riverside & Dan River Mills Ba 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 78 
Saxon Mills. . en 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga... 50 
Southern Bleachery. ; 18 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd. 83 
| Southern Bleachery, serial notes 99 
| Southern Franklin Process 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd. . 97 
| Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 89 
Spartan Mills...... 155 
Spencer Corp., serial notes 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 95 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. 51 
| Victor-Monaghan Co. 84 
| Vietor-Monaghan Co., pfd 112 
Wallace Mfg. Co... 100 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 140 
| Whitney Mfg. Co..... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd 40 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds 100 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


C. State Col- 


Textile Institute, N. 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., 
1930. 


April 9-10, 


Section, 
Hotel, 
1930. 


se 
ATE CS. Piedmont 
Spring Meeting, Poinsett 
Greenville, S. C., April 12, 
ae 
Textile Association, 
Knitters’ 
Hotel, 


1930. 


Southern 
Organization Meeting, 
Division, King Cotton 
Greensboro, N. C., April 15, 

s 
Association of Textile 
Printing Colorists, Annual Meeting, 
Providence, R. I., April 19. 

s 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 24, 
1930. 


National 


a 
American Raw and Thrown Silk 
Association, Annual Dinner, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
N. J., April 24, 1930. 
& 
Exposition, Textile 
Mechanics 
April 28- 


International 
Exhibitors Association, 
Building, Boston, Mass., 
May 3, 1980 


© 
Textile. Research Council, 
Conference, University Club, 
ton, Mass., April 30, 1930. 
e* 


Joint 
Bos- 


Association of Cotton 
Annual Meeting, 
Boston, Mass., 


National 
Manufacturers, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, 


April 30-May 1, 1930. 
. 
Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 2, 1930. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annuat 


Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 6-7, 1930. 
Southern Textile Association, 


Division, Semi- 
N. C., May 


Carolina 
Selma, 


Eastern 
annual Meeting, 
9, 1930. 
* 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
14, 1930. 


Philadelphia Textile School 
Alumni Association, Outing and 
Annual Dinner, Philadelphia, June 
6, 1930. 

s 

Manufacturers 
North Carolina. 
Grove Park Inn, 
June 17-18, 1930. 

2 

National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June, 1930. (Exact date 
not yet set.) 


Associa- 
Annual 
Ashe- 


Cotton 
tion of 
Convention, 
ville, N. C., 


Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 


27-28, 1930. 
2 
Ninth Southern 
tion, Textile Hall, 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Textile Exposi- 
Greenville, S. C., 


Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., 


A.S.M.E., Na- 
Poinsett Hotel, 
Oct. 22, 1930. 

+ 
Textile Association, 

Meeting, Poinsett 

Ss. C, Oct: 83, 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, Greenville, 
1930. 
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) es 
| yramiding — 
tones of beige on 
atonal ground de 
: na 
Pe veloped in crepe 
romain or chiffon 
.a design by 
National for suit 
themes... very 


tailored. 


Orchidee...an exclusive 
National design fo: 
triple ply chiffon... de 

velope | in orchid and 
blue on a deep purple 
blue Marie Laurencin 


ground. 





/, is nice to be sure. 


Sty le is elusive. Quality is largely hiddes 


Yet your processing must capture the 
martness of right style feeling. -must he 
han {. d with the skill and experience for 


unfailins quality. 
hat is the reason for using National ser 
vice. Pro ¢ ssed hy National means surety 


your bu er and to your 


—X» 


lhe S ope of National Service 
Piece | )yeing W eighting linishing — Moire 
| losic ry Roller and Sereen Printing 
Ravon and Celanese Ribbons Sk 


Ix n tted | ibs cs Mixed ( 100ds. 


ein Sill 


wan © SCN ALL Sek 
DYEING COMPAN \ 


5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. J. New York Salesrooms: 152 Madison 
\venue. \\ orks: Paterson, N. J. lvast Paterson, N. a \llentown, rg 
W ill amsport, Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk | veing and Fin- 


ishing Company, limited, Lrummondville. fe G)., Canada. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


xe A TFT FF ©O WN A L 
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class of work should give an efficiency 
of at least 60 to 65%. 

This makes the heat available from 
the exhaust gases equal to (0.25 0.6 
= 0.15) 15% of that supplied to the 
engine. The total heat, therefore, which 
it should be possible to reclaim, under 
ordinary conditions, from a _ Diesel 
engine is 48%. For preliminary cal- 
culations this may be taken as an even 
50%. 

For example, from a 500-hp. Diesel 
engine we may expect to obtain about 
(7,700 & 500 & 0.5) 1,942,500 B.t.u. 
per hour for heating water. To raise 
the temperature of one gal. of water 
from 60° to 150° F. requires 8.3 
(150 — 60) = 747 B.t.u. Using these 
figures as a basis, we find that the 
available waste heat from the engine 
under consideration would be capable 
of heating (1,942,500 — 747) 2,600 gal. 
of water per hour from 60° to 150° F. 

Typical arrangements for heating 
water by this method are shown dia- 
grammatically in Figs. 10 and 11. 

The first of these methods applies to 
cases where the required temperature 
of the water for process work does 
not exceed the normal temperature of 
the jacket water. This commonly runs 
from 125° to 150° F., depending upon 
its quality and the character of the 
impurities which the water contains. 
In the arrangement shown in Fig. 10, 
the storage tank may be placed at any 
elevation most convenient, and the 
necessary pressure for distributing the 
hot water may be obtained by connect- 
ing it with a small float tank located 
at the required elevation. For each Ib. 
pressure per sq.in. required, two feet 
of elevation should be allowed. The 
volume of water passing through the 
jackets to obtain the permissible tem- 
perature (125° to 150° F.) is regulated 
by the throttle valve A; if this does 
not meet the industrial needs at any 
time, the float in the upper tank falls 
and admits through the ball cock addi- 
tional water which has first been heated 
by passing through the exhaust-gas 
boiler. 

When the jacket water is sufficient 
for all requirements, the ball-cock will 
shut off the supply from the gas boiler. 
The temperature in the discharge pipe 
will now rise, due to the cessation of 
flow. This rise in temperature acts 
on the thermostat B, which in turn 
shifts the three-way valve in the ex- 
haust pipe, and causes the gases to be 
discharged outboard. The thermostat 
used for this purpose should be of the 
graduated type, so that the proportion 
of exhaust gas passing outboard and 
to the boiler will be sufficient at all 
times to just supply the water-heating 
capacity required. 

When higher temperatures are neces- 
sary for process work than can be 
obtained safely by the jacket water, 
the jackets and exhaust-gas boiler are 
placed in series, as shown in Fig. 11. 
Any demand for water beyond the 








Heating Water for Process Work 


(Continued from page 55) 


capacity of the jacket system is fur- 
nished automatically by the ball-cock 
in the float tank, the water being dis- 
charged into the connection between 
the engine and the gas boiler. If the 
jacket water in either case exceeds the 
industrial requirements, the excess will 
pass off through the overflow from the 


float tank. If the capacity of this 
arrangement is not sufficient to meet 


the full requirements of the plant, either 
as to temperature or volume a steam 
coil similar to that already described 
may be installed in the storage tank. 
ExuHAustT-GAs BOoILers 

There are several types of heat ex- 
changers on the market which may be 
adapted for reclaiming heat from ex- 
haust gases. Among these devices are 
the fuel economizer and the waste-gas 
boiler. A waste-gas boiler is illustrated 
in Fig. 12, and in Fig. 13 a cross- 
section of this equipment is shown. 

The essentials of a heater of this 
type are a rapid transfer of heat from 
the gases to the water, provision 
against corrosion of the heating sur- 
faces, and some method of quickly and 
easily removing accumulations of soot, 
etc. It is an important matter, in this 
connection, to use a good grade of fuel 
oil. Otherwise, a tarry coating will 
form on the heating surfaces, which 
will reduce the efficiency, and is difficult 
to remove. 

For engines of large size one of the 
standard forms of fuel economizer, 
with cast-iron casing, may be employed, 
if preferred. These can be had in the 
sectional type, built-up to the desired 
capacity, and so constructed as to resist 
corrosion. The tubes are easily acces 
sible for cleaning, and the heater may 


be readily equipped with mechanical 
soot blowers. 
The gases leave the *exhaust-pipe 


from the engine at a high velocity. 
Because of this, there should be an 
equalizing chamber of ample capacity 
beneath the tubes; this chamber should 
be provided with baffles so placed as 
to evenly distribute the gas over the 
entire heating surface of the econo 
mizer. Either the regular waste 
boiler or economizer should give satis- 
factory results in reclaiming heat from 
exhaust gases from Diesel engines. 


gas 


New Instructor in Lowell 
Textile Marketing Courses 


Lowell Textile Institute. Lowell, 
Mass., announces that E. (Grosvenor 
Plowman, Industrial Relations Adviser, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
is carrying on the regular course in 
marketing which has been given to the 
seniors for the past three years by Prot. 
Willard E. Freeland. This course has 
proved remarkably successful and has 
been hailed as an important advance in 
textile education. 
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Tolland County Assn. Changes 
Name to Broaden Its Field 


The Tolland County Manufacturers 
Association has changed its name to 
the Connecticut Woolen & Worsted 
Manufacturers’ Association. Members 
of the association voted on the new 
name at the annual meeting held Friday 
March 28 at Hartford, Conn. A greater 


membership appeal it is thought will 
result from the new name. All 
members are connected with textile 


industry. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected: President, F. S. 
Nettleton of the Hockanum Mills, Rock- 
ville, Conn.; vice-president, Robert 
Smith of Smith & Cooley, Stafford 
Springs; secretary-treasurer, J. P. 
Cameron, Hockanum Mills; directors, 
F. A. Luce, Angus Park, R. A. Mitchell, 
R. H. Valentine, C. B. Bottomley, D. A. 
Dykes and R. D. Keeney. 

The gathering heard Captain William 
\. Dower of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut speak on the 
business conditions in the State of Con- 
necticut. It was also voted to hold 
the next meeting of the association dur- 
ing the summer. 


Dominion Wool Dealers 


Elect Officers 


The Dominion Wool Dealers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Toronto, 
Canada, on March 21. The following 
officers were elected for the year 1930- 
31; President, L. Biggin, of the Can- 
adian Wool Co., Ltd.; vice-president, 
J. H. Ledger, of John Hallan, Ltd.; 


treasurer, A. Dewhirst, of Ackroyd 


Bros. Ltd.; director, R. A. Paget, of 
R. A. Paget & Co.; director, G. Monk- 
man, of G. Whitaker & Co., Ltd. The 
previous president was R. A. Paget. 


Hill to Speak at 
Raw-Thrown Silk Dinner 


Parerson, N. J.—It is announced that 
Thomas B. Hill, president of the Silk 


\ssociation of America and of C. K. 
Eagle & Co., will be the principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the 


\merican Raw and Thrown Silk Asso- 
ciation to be held April 24 at the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel. 


Silk Credit Ass’n 
Puts “Rayon” in Name 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A certificate chang- 
ing the name of the Raw and Thrown 
Silk Credit Men’s Association, Inc., to 
Silk and Rayon Credit Association, Inc., 
has been filed with the Secretary of 
State. The certificate is signed by For- 
rest S. Dayron as president, and Aleck 
A. Smith secretary. 


J. & P. Coats Open Atlanta Office 


ATLANTA, Ga.—W. B. Simmons is 
in charge of the recently opened office 
of the Spool Cotton Co. of New York, 
at 1314 Rhodes-Haverty Building. The 
company represents J. & P. Coats, and 
the local office will serve all the south- 
eastern States. 
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Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 


With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


EASTERN 
Plant-- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
\ Sales Office--25 Pine St., New York City 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochliorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl! Chloride 
Benzy! Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride i 
Salt : 


WESTERN 
Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 


Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 
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Miyasaki Coming to Explain 
Japan’s Silk Storage Plan 


Motohiko Miyasaki, who was official 
interpreter for the Japanese delegation 
at the Second International Technical 
Raw Silk Conference in New York last 
fall sailed from Japan for the United 
States on April 4 to explain the 
japanese Government’s silk warehous- 
ing plan to American silk firms. 

H. Shiga, of the Raw Silk Associa- 
tion of Japan, stated at the firm’s New 
York office Thursday that Mr. Miyasaki 
had been appointed a temporary secre- 
tary of that association in his present 
mission to the United States. Mr. 
Shiga added that there was much mis- 
understanding among American silk 
men regarding the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s plans to store surplus silk, thus 
stabilizing silk prices, and that Mr. 
Miyasaki will explain the program in 
full detail. 


Hosiery Construction 
Surveys Planned 


Development of standard specifica- 
tions for all classes of hosiery, a re- 
search program of far reaching im- 
portance to the hosiery industry, will 
be undertaken by E. M. Schenke, re- 
search associate of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director of the 
organization. 

Mr. Schenke, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, at Washington, will engage 
in two separate studies: one to develop 
standards for hosiery in general use, 
the other to perfect a standard stocking 
for aviators to use in winter flying. 


Celanese Style Show 
Accents Yarn’s Many Uses 


A fashion show, entitled “A Mid- 
Summer’s Day,” was staged Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday at the New 
York showrooms of the Celanese Corp. 
of America. The exhibit was distinc- 
tive in that it was arranged to illustrate 
the fashion uses of Celanese in every 
type of costume for use from morning 
to night. <A total of 57 models were 
shown on a group of mannequins. The 
display was divided into six groups: 
Forenoon, For Sports, On the Beach, 
For Afternoon, The Tea Hour and For 
the Evening. The display closed with 
the showing of a wedding gown. 

A surprisingly varied range of 
Celanese fabrics was represented. The 
first group included Ferngrove Crepe- 
nese, permanent moire, printed Celanda, 
twill, Tafanese and crepe. The second: 
twill, ninon, Ondese, Zen-na-da, pique 
and georgette. Panne satin moire and 
pique were included in the beach and 
bathing-suit showing. Satin, Celmar, 
printed Tacca, and Patrician print were 
the fabrics of the afternoon dresses. The 
afternoon and evening formal group ex- 
cited particular attention, due to their 
pleasing style effects. Ninon, ninette, 
chiffon, voile and georgette were used 


in making the formal tea-gowns, and 
georgette, panne satin, chiffon, taffeta 
and moire, were among the fabrics used 
for evening gowns. The wedding dress 
was made of Celanese panne satin. 


Navy Dept. Wants 
Cotton Goods Bids 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., will 
open bids at 10 a.m. April 8, for 300,000 
yd. drill. This material is to be bleached 
and shrunk, 29-in. wide, type A, made 
in accordance with _ specifications 
55-D-2c. Delivery is to be made to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Bids for sheetings will also be opened 
on the same date. The first item is for 
16,500 yd. bleached cotton sheeting high 
count, single cuts, 45-in. wide. 

Another item is for 40,000 yd. high 
count, bleached sheeting, 72 in. wide, 
according to preceding specifications. 


Burlaps Firmer on Rumor 


of Shorter Work-Week 


Reports to the effect that Calcutta 
mills were considering a reduction of 
working hours gave the New York bur- 
lap market a firmer tone. Quotations 
ranged slightly higher but did not at- 
tract buyers. The supply of goods here 
and afloat is ample and customers do 
not have much confidence in higher 
prices. Some sales for May shipment 
were reported, due to this rumor of a 
shorter work-week. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot, afloat, and 
April shipment were 5.25c.; May-June 
shipments, 5.30c.; July-Sept., 5.35c. The 
104 oz. 40s for spot, afloat, and April 
shipment were 6.50-6.55c.; May-June, 
6.65c.; July-Sept., 6.75c. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended March 29, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


1,714,000 17,014,000 14,300,000 
985,000 22,033,000 46,108,000 


Domestic....... 
Foreign ok i ae a 


Total........ 2,699,000 39,047,000 60,408,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston... 985,000 22,033,000 46,108,000 
Philadelphia... . 744,000 20,677,000 24,473,000 
Now York...... 1,515,000 17,186,000 25,383,000 
Totel........ 3,244,000 59,896,000 95,964,000 


R. E. Weber Moves 
To New Office 


R. E. Weber, who has _ recently 
become representative for the Ozark 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., and the Colonial 
Processing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has 
announced the removal of his offices to 
267 Fifth Ave, New York. Mr. 
Weber will continue to handle the 60s, 
70s, and 80s combed yarn of the Ozark 
Mills and represent the yarn mer- 
cerizing, bleaching, dyeing and con- 
verting plant at Pawtucket. 
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Textile Patents 


BRAIDING device. 1,748,667. Gustav A. 
Boettcher, Jamaica, N. Y. Assigned to 
Multi-Needle Engineering Corp., N. Y.C 

BRAIDING machine. 1,748,553. Alfred 
Hopkinson, Hyde, England. 

CarDING machine. 1,748,154. John F. Tib- 
betts, Athens, Ga. Assigned to Davis & 
Furber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass. 

CLotH - HANDLING machine. 
Albert Birch, Belmont, Mass. 

Corton picker. 1,747,566. Hiram Newton 


1,748,275. 


Berry, Greenville, Miss. Assigned to 
Cotton Harvester Corp. of America, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Corton picker. 1,747,567. Hiram N. 
Berry, Greenville, Miss. \ssigened to 
Cotton Harvester Corp. of America, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Corron tramper, Automatic. — 1,747,654. 


William Dorsett Wilson, Memphis, Tenn. 

DEGUMMING fibers, Method of. 1,748,832. 
Elisee Charles Duhamel, Roubaix, 
France. 

Dye effluents, Process of treating. 1,747,- 
175. Paul Mahler, New York City. As- 
signed to Darco Sales Corp., New York 
City. 

Dyep cellulose-acetate materials, Process 
for discharging. 1,747,540. Alfred 
Fischesser, Fechenheim, Near Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. Assigned to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York 
City. 


DYEING apparatus. 1,747,885. Lewis 
White, Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned to 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Grove- 
ville, N. J. 


DYEING, coloring, and tinting composition, 
Liquid. 1,747,861. Albert Davide, New 
York City. Assigned to Dip-It Inc., 
New York City. 

Fasrics, Process of treating tire. 1,747,- 
533. Frank L. Sessions, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Frper-TREATING device. 1,747,913. Hugo 
R. Swanson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned 
to Triangle Kapok Machine Corp., New 
York City. 

IRONING sheet material, Machine for plac- 
ing and. 1,747,794. Andre Samuel, 
Lyon, France. Assigned to Samuels 
Process Corp., Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING machine. 1,748,322. Abram L. 
Alderfer, Jersey City, N. J., and Sylves- 
ter Stora, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
David Goobich, Benjamin Goobich, and 
Elias De Vos, Copartners comprising the 
Partnership of Goobich & De Vos, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,747,464 Wilson W. 
Burson, Rockford, III. 

Lace, and similar artistic products, Manu- 
facture of embroidery. 1,748,608. Vaman 
R. Kokatnur, N. Y. C. 

Looms, Beater mechanism for. 1,747,722. 
Jonathan Luces, Savannah, Ga. As- 
signed to Lucas-Lamborn Loom Corp., 
N.¥.G 

Looms, Harness-tape-selvage motion for. 
1,748,001. Edward P. Taft, Peyton L. 
Videtto, and James A. Gaddy, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Looms, Take-up mechanism for. 1,748,000. 
Edwin W. Stone, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Asigned to Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., Thompsonville, Conn. 

MotrHpROOFING. 1,748,580. Michael G. 
Minaeff, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
The Larvex Corp., New York City. 

MorHPROOFING material. 1,748,579. Michael 
G. Minaeff, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned 
to the Larvex Corp., New York City. 
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What Are Your Problems? 


Our STAFF 
is made up of trained engineers who have spe- 
cialized in the various fields of service offered by 
our organization to the textile industry. 
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In addition to consulting work on special prob- 


lems, our service completely covers the follow- 
ing fields. 
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KS 1 Modern Cost Methods. Our cost methods are 
is) * clear and as simple as is consistent with all the 7; 
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factors which must be recognized in computing 
the cost of any fabric. Our system of checking 
actual costs with standard costs is also complete. 
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2 Bonus Plan. Our Bonus Plan makes use of the 
* departmental costs as a means of rewarding key 
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3 Mechanical Surveys. Our engineers are trained in 
* the field of mechanical surveys. Better running 
mills, improved quality of product, and increased 
production per machine have invariably followed 
these surveys. 
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4 Operating Methods, “Studying the Job” has 
* proved its value to the satisfaction of many mill 
executives. Changes in operating methods made 
as a result of our time studies and under our super- 
vision have shown real economies, with a surpris- 
ingly small amount of labor trouble. 
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BARNES TEXTILE SERVICE 
101 Milk Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Twenty Years’ Experience 
In The Textile Industry 
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Business News 


\merican Cyanamid Co. Acquires 


Heller & Merz 


The American Cyanamid Co. has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Heller & 
Merz Co., Newark, N. J. The Heller & 
Merz Co. business will be closely co- 
rdinated with that of the Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc., one of Cyanamid’s largest sub- 
sidiaries, and the combination of manufac- 
turing resources, research and experience 
will add to the possibilities of both com- 
panies. 

The business of The Heller & Merz Co. 
will be continued by the same personnel 
as heretofore, and their customers may 
therefore be assured that the same _ prin- 
ciples that have persisted, since the found- 
ing of the business in 1868, will be main- 
tained. Eugene Merz and August Merz 
hecome vice-presidents of the Calco Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. Orders and inquiries should 
be forwarded as previously to Heller & 
Merz or Calco at their main or branch 
offices since the businesses will continue 
without change in name. 


Vogel Closet Still 
(n Endurance Test 


Since July 16, 1929, in the plant of Joseph 
\. Vogel Co., Wilmington, Del., a No. 10 
seat-action closet has been undergoing a 
constant test—once every two minutes the 
tank is filled and the bowl is flushed—the 
seat being raised and lowered by the action 
of water operated plungers. 

Every week the test has been interrupted 
only long enough to make an inspection 
ot the parts. To date, although the closet 
now flushed more than 105,000 times, it 
has not been necessary to replace even a 
washer. The company states that this 
operation is equivalent to thirty years use. 


Open New Branches of 


the Lineoln Electric Co. 

The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Stable-Arc” 
welders, and ‘“Linc-Weld” motors, has 
announced the opening of new offices in 
Saginaw, Mich., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Oil City, Pa. 

The Saginaw office is located at 338 
Barnard St., and is in charge of J. E. 
Luter. The Ft. Wayne office is in 
charge of D. H. Carver, and is located 
at 225 E. Columbia St.; E. D. Anderson 
is in charge of the new office in Oil 
City, Ba: 


Three Companies Consolidate as 
American Air Filter Co. 


The companies now operating as Reed, 
Midwest and National Air Filter Com- 
panies consolidated on April 1 and _ there- 
after will function as one organization 
under the name of the American Air Filter 
Co., Inc. The latter was formerly hold- 
ing company for the three concerns. 


\nnual Report of General 
Eleetrie Co. 


The year 1929 was the best in the history 
of the General Electric Co. in volume of 
orders received, shipments billed, total 
profits and earnings per share of common 
stock. 

Orders 


O¢ 


received during 1929 increased 


28% over 1928, sales billed increased 23%, 
net income 
ind earnings 


trom 
per 


24.5%, 


stock 


increased 
share of common 


sales 


increased 25%, the annual report, released 
by Gerard Swope, president, disclosed. 

Profit available for dividends amounted 
to $67,289,880, equivalent, after dividends on 
the special stock, to $8.97 a share on the 
7,211,481 shares of no par value common 
stock, compared with $54,153,806 or $7.15 
a share for 1928. 


Hercules Powder Elects Officers 


Wilmington, Del.—Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected at a meeting of the 
directors of the Hercules Powder Co. here 
on March 26. The officers elected follow: 
R. H. Dunham, president; J. T. Skelly, 
vice-president; T. W. Baschus, vice-presi- 
dent; N. P. Rood, vice-president; C. D. 
Prickett, vice-president; G. G. Rheuby, 
vice-president; T. W. Bacchus, vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Hoopes, treasurer; E. B. Mor- 
row, secretary. The directors voted the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
company’s preferred stock, payable May 15 
to stockholders of record, May 3. 


EK. F. Houghton to Publish Three 
Editions of Black and White 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
announce that in the future their technical 
periodical Black and White will be pub- 
lished in three separate editions, devoted 
respectively to cotton, wool, and silk and 
rayon. The first cotton edition is already 
out and contains a number of worth-while 
articles covering such subjects as wetting- 
out agents, dyeing viscose-cotton mixtures, 
immunized and amided cotton, slashing, and 
boiling out. The silk edition has also been 


issued. 
e 
Offer Prize For Best 


Durene Drapery Design 


The Durene Association of America 
in surveying the manufacturing and re- 
tailing decorative fabric market has 
brought to light an increasing use of 
Durene yarns in the decorative field. As 
a result of this observation and in co 
operation with the Art Alliance of 
America, the Durene Association is 
offering a prize of $100.00 for the best 
design in a drapery fabric with Durene 
warp and filling. Designs must be sub- 
mitted te the Art Alliance at 65 East 
56th St., New York City. Prizes will 
be awarded on April 15. Designs 
should be modern in feeling but not 
bizarre; pattern to be a 125 in. repeat. 


> 


Kersey Cloth Bids Opened 
by Marine Corps 


PHILADELPHIA.—Marine Corps re- 
ceived bids to supply the local depot of 
the Quartermaster Corps with 15,000 
yd., sky blue 16 0z., kersey cloth April 1, 
five concerns submitting proposals. Ger- 
mania Mills, Holyoke, Mass., bid $1.94; 
delivery of 2,000 yd., within 60 days and 
7,000 yd., monthly thereafter. Warren- 
ton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., 
$2.49; delivery to begin within 8 weeks 
and 1,500 yd., weekly thereafter. 

American Woolen Co., $2.35; delivery 
1.000 yd., within six weeks and 14,000 
vd., in 12 weeks thereafter; Clinton 
(Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co., $2.19; de- 
livery 5,000 yd., in May, June and July; 
Farnsworth & Talmage, New York, 
$1.899 delivery of 1,500 yd., within 50 
days and 2,500 yd., weekly thereafter. 
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Obituary 


Edward Freschl 


Edward Freschl, aged 53 years, president 
of the Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., died at a hospital there March 28, 
following two operations. Mr. Freschl was 
born in Kalamazoo, Mich., where his father, 
Carl Freschl, founded the Kalamazoo Knit- 
ting Works, one of the first hosiery manu- 
facturing plants in the Middle West. This 
plant was moved to Milwaukee in 1882 and 
in 1904 it became the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co. After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1899 Edward 
Freschl became an employee of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., and in 1911 was elected 
president of the firm. He was prominent 
in Milwaukee’s civic and philanthropic life. 
He was largely responsible for building 
up the Holeproof Hosiery Co. to its present 
international proportions. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, a son, and 
two brothers, William W. Freschl and 
Max A. Freschl, both vice-presidents of the 
hosiery company. 


Henry M. Van Deusen 


Henry M. Van Deusen, founder of the 
H. M. Van Deusen Whip Co., Westfield, 
Mass., died at his home in that city on 
March 27, after a brief illness, at the age 
of 80. He began the manufacture of whips 
in Southfield, Mass., at the age of 12, and 
later moved to Westfield, where he carried 
on the business until his death. He was 
vice-president of the Westfield Savings 
Bank and a former vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Westfield, and 
owned two hotels in Westfield. Mr. Van 
Deusen served in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in 1896. He leaves a widow, one 
daughter, and a son. 


Joseph F. Vaas 


Joseph F. Vaas, widely known in the 
Boston wool trade and a member of the 
firm of Blake & Vaas Co., died Saturday, 
March 29. He was born in Boston 41 
years ago and had been identified with the 
wool trade since he was 17 years old. He 
was first with the Crimmins & Pierce Co., 
where he remained for 18 years until this 
firm was dissolved. Then in association 
with Harry J. Blake he formed the Blake, 
Vaas & Kelligrew Co. Four years later 
on the withdrawal of Kelligrew, Messrs. 
Blake and Vaas carried on the business. 
Mr. Vaas is survived by his wife and four 
children. 


Lynn Groff “Re 


Lynn Groff, head of Groff & Co., manu- 
facturers of gloves and mittens, Johnstown, 
N. Y., died last week at the hospital in 
Clearwater, Florida, following a brief ill- 
ness. His death was caused by a recent 
automobile accident in which he suffered 
injuries. The Groff Company is recognized 
as among the largest glove plants in Fulton 
County. 


J. W. Cauthern 


J. W. Cauthern, machine shop foreman 
in the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
died in a Concord hospital March 13, from 
injuries received the preceding Saturday 
when he was struck by an automobile. 


Harvey Jackson 


Harvey Jackson, day engineer of tne 
Park Yarn Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
was killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was 40 years old. 
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